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LUCCOMBE, SELWORTHY, STOKE PERO, PORLOCK CULBONE, & OARE. 
BY 


SIR CHARLES E. H. CHADWYCK-HEALEY, kz, kc. F.s.a 


The greater part of this work consists of matter which has never before been published. It is hoped 
that it will prove an exhaustive history of that portion of Somerset to which it is devoted ; but beyond 
this it will be found to contain information as to other parts of the same county, as well as on the “a 
graphy and family history of Cornwall and Devon. The sources of information have been almost wholly 
manuscript records belonging to the State and private owners. In the Appendix will be found many 
documents hitherto unpublished, including a series of four rolls of the bailiff of the Manor cf Porlock, 
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and all who care for one of the remotest, most romantic, and most beautiful districts of England, it is 
believed that no more Copies have been printed than will be speedily taken up. 
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Notes. 


MORLANDS AND NEWCOMES AT 
HACKNEY AND BETHNAL GREEN: 


BENJAMIN MORLAND, 
HIGH MASTER OF ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 


QuESTIONS have during many years been 
directed to ‘N. & Q.’ respecting the families 
of Morland and Newcome and the schools 
which they, maintained with conspicuous 
success in these North London suburbs 
during the second half of the eighteenth 
century. The evidence which I have accu- 
mulated enables me, I think, to set forth 
in some detail the history of these families 
and their connexion with the schools in 
question. 





Among the papers of Hackney Parish 
Chureh (Y. 163) in the Free Library of that 
borough is a licence to Martin Morland to 
be a teacher in his house at Hackney, 
Middlesex, dated May 16, 1672. This Martin 
Morland was the son of Thomas Morland, 
Rector of Sulhampstead Bannister, Berks. 
His brother was Sir Samuel Morland, who 
was educated at Winchester and Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. I have not traced the 
places of education of Martin Morland. 

The three sons of Martin Morland aly 
became fellows of the Royal Society. 
I cannot find any trace of the schools at 
which they were educated or of their having 
proceeded to either of the Universities. 

Benjamin, who was the eldest son, 
carried on his father’s school in Hackney 
until his election to the High Mastership of 
St. Paul’s in 1721. 

Joseph, the second son, became a doctor 
of physic at Epsom; and Samuel, the 
youngest son, became a schoolmaster at 
Bethnal Green. : 

We can dispose of the last first. Samuel 
Morland, who was a strict Dissenter, and is 
described in ‘The Annual Register’ as one 
of the best scholars of his time (‘N. & Q.,’ 
8 S. vi. 368), was the schoolmaster .nder 
whom Philip Yorke, afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke, was educated, his school 
being ‘“‘at the Blind Beggars House at 
Bethnal Green” (Harris, ‘Life of Lord 
Hardwicke, pp. 14-22 and 49, where are 
two Latin lettters from Morland to Hard- 
wicke). 

Samuel Morland had two sons—Martin, 
of whom I know nothing, and Samuel, a 
physician at St. Albans. 

Dr. Joseph Morland, the second son of 
Martin Morland the schoolmaster, left, I 
believe, no issue. 

Benjamin Morland is stated in Lysons’s 
‘Environs’ to have been buried in Hackney 
Churchyard, but a search failed to discover 
histomb. There is, however, in the Hackney 
Public Library a manuscript book of 
moumental inseriptions in St. Augustine’s, 
Hackney, from which I take the following :— 

Here lyeth the Body of | Elizabeth Morland | 
late wife of | Benjamin Morland |she died on 
the | 7th day of November | Anno Domini 
MDCCXIX | etatis sue tv | [Latin inscription 
not legivle|. 

H.S. E. 


Benjaminus Moreland R.S.S. 

Filius Natu Maximus Martini Moreland A.M. 
A Quo Latinis Grecisq: lit’ris eruditus 
Optime Patri optimo respondit 
Cum bonis artibus animum sedula excoluisset 
Dehine ad graviora studia progressus 
Decendi Munus Suscipete statuit 
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Et Quinquaginta quinque Annos amplius 
Primum Huccinice* in agro Hertfordiensi Oppido 
De inde in hic Pareecié 

™™ Postremum schole Pauline Preceptor 
yiete Per duodecim annos primarius 
Magno reipublice commodo nec fama sua minori 
Accurate diligenter et Studiose 
Literis ac Moribus ingenuis pueros instituebat 
Quorum animos caritate ita sibi conciliavit 
Ut auctoritatem facilitas non diminuerit 
fr- Pietate morum integritate 
ies Et propensa animi benignitate 
Notis omnibus carus vixit 
ho Magnumq: sui desiderium reliquit 
~' Qbiit in edibus Paulinis VII. Id. Oct. 
A.D. MDCCXXXIII. 
AXtatis sue LXXVI. 

In the Hackney Free Library is the 
Tyssen Collection, which was formed for 
the purpose of accumulating material for 
the history of Hackney written by William 
Robinson (who was himself educated at 
St. Paul’s), and published in 1842. In this 
collection is a book of newspaper extracts, 
amongst which is the following, dated 
February, 1730 :— 

‘““The gentlemen educated by Mr. Benjamin 

Morland, late of Hackney (now High Master of 
St. Paul’s School), are desired to dine with him 
on Wednesday, the 24th instant, at Pontack’s in 
Abchurch Lane, where tickets are ready to be 
delivered at half a guinea each.” 
Similar notices appear under the dates 
Feb. 19, 1731, Feb. 17, 1732, and Feb. 27, 
1733, less than nine months before the 
schoolmaster’s death. 

There is also in the collection a press 
cutting dated March 24, 1770, relating to a 
dinner at the ‘‘ Thatched House, St. James’s, 
to the gentlemen edueated at Dr. New- 
come’s in Hackney.’”’ Dr. Newcome, as we 
shall see, was Mr. Morland’s immediate 
successor in the Head Mastership, and was 
in his turn followed in succession by two of 
his sons and one of his grandsons. 

Comparatively little is known of Benja- 
min Morland’s tenure of the High Mastership 
of St. Paul’s. The Surmaster of the school 
during the whole time was James Green- 
wood, the author of an English Grammar 
which went through many editions. 

Samuel Knight in the ‘Life of Colet’ 
states that under Morland the school was 
“in a very flourishing state”’; but as no 
school exhibitions were awarded from St. 
Paul’s to the Universities for some years 
after 1720, the chief source of information 
as to its pupils for the period earlier than 
1748—that of its earliest extant registers— 
is missing for the whole term of Morland’s 
High Mastership. The names, in fact, of 





* Hitchin ? 











only forty of his pupils have been preserved. 
They include Thomas Salmon, Bishop of 
Ferns; Charles Pinfold, a Governor of 
Barbados ; George North, the well-known 
antiquary and  numismatist; Thomas 
Broughton, one of the compilers of the 


‘Biographia Britannica’; and William 
Boyee, “the Arne of English church 
music.” 


A portrait in oils in St. Paul’s School 
(reproduced in my ‘History of St. Paul’s 
School ’) is traditionally supposed to repre- 
sent Benjamin Morland. I have recently 
found in Allen’s ‘ London,’ 1828, vol. iii. 
p. 397, a statement that on each side of a 
portrait of one Edward Forster in Mercers’ 
Hall are those of Morland and Richard 
Roberts (a later High Master of St. Paul’s) 
as well as one of Colet on panel. Owing to 
the dismantling of Mercers’ Hall as a result 
of the War, I have been unable to examine 
the portraits which are now preserved in it. 

The will and codicil of Benjamin Morland, 
which I have seen at Somerset House, refer 
to four daughters and three grandchildren. 

I have drawn up genealogical tables 
showing the various members of the Mor- 
land and the Newcome families as far as 
I have been able to identify them. 

Robinson in his ‘ History of Hackney,’ 
1842, vol. ii. p. 140, states that Newcome’s 
School was on the site of the London Orphan 
Asylum at Clapton, and that ‘Henry 
Newcome, the father” (this should read 
“the son’’) of the Rev. Peter Newcome, 
who was Vicar of Hackney in 1703, having 
married the daughter of Mr. Benjamin 
Morland in 1714, sueeeeded his father-in-law 
in the eare of this school, which till the 
year 1803 was superintended by his grand- 
son Mr. Richard Newcome. The Rev. J. C. 
Heathcote kept the school after 1803 until 
its end, I believe, in 1819 (12S. i. 313). 

Robinson states that Dr. Benjamin Hoadly 
and his brother Dr. John Hoadly (who 
became Archbishop of Armagh) were edu- 
eated at this school, and further states that 
in 1751 the Earl of Euston acted in a play 
of Terence, and that in 1764 Lord Harring- 
ton and Lord Richard Cavendish performed 
in plays at the school. The Earl of Euston 
was the grandson of the Duke of Grafton. 

The advertisement of the sale of school 
furniture at Clapton, near Hackney, 1819 
(12 S. i. 313), speaks of the former pupils of 
the school including “ the Dukes of Devon- 
shire and Grafton, Lords Robert Cavendish, 
George Cavendish, Southampton, Stamford, 
Dover, and Hardwicke, Sir Gilbert Heath- 
cote, Mr. Pelham, &c.”’ The Duke of Grafton 
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referred to was Augustus Henry, who states 
in his autobiography that he was under 
Newcome at Hackney. The Duke of Devon- 
shire was the fifth Duke. Henry Caven- 
dish, the natural philosopher, was also at 
this school. The Lord Hardwicke who has 
been mentioned was the second of that 
name, the great Chancellor having been, as 
‘we have seen, at Samuel Morland’s school at 
Bethnal Green. 

The four sons of the Lord Chaneellor, 
the first Lord Hardwicke, were pupils at 
the school at Hackney, viz. Philip, who was 
born in 1720, and succeeded to the title; 
Joseph, who was born in 1724, and became 
known as Col. Yorke; John, who was born 
in 1728: and James (afterwards Bishop of 
Ely), who was born in 1730. Joseph was 
greatly praised as an ambassador by Wraxall 
(‘ Life of Lord Hardwicke,’ ii. p. 575), and 
was created Lord Dover for his diplomatie 
services. It seems probable that the 
Lord Chaneellor sent his eldest son to the 
school before Benjamin, the brother of his 
own old schoolmaster Samuel, left it for 
St. Paul’s in 1733. 

Reference has already been made to two 
members of the Heathcote family. It is of 
interest to note that in 1726 Richard New- 
cone, afterwards the bishop, the brother of 
the first Henry Neweome who succeeded 
Morland in the school, received what I believe 
was his first preferment, the Vicarage of 
Hursley, near Winchester, at the hands of 
Sir William Heathcote, Bart. (11 S. vi. 149). 
“Tine newspapor cuttings in the Hackney 
Library—for access to which I have to 
thank Mr. Clarke, one of the assistant 
librarians, in the absenee, owing to ill- 
health, of Mr. Aldred, the Chief Librarian— 
contain lists of distinguished “‘ old boys” 
who acted as stewards at the dinners to 
which reference has already been made. 
Amongst these, in addition to some who 
have already been named, I find the Hon. J. 
Grey, the Earl of Sussex, the Hon. John 
Leveson Gower, Sir Mann Wyvell, Bart., 
John Hatsell, Esq., Sir G. Bovnton, Bart., 
Sir J. W. Lake, Bart., Sir William Young, 
Henry Partridge, Lord Ravensworth, Sir 
Forster Cunliffe, the Hon. George Hony- 
wood, Richard French Chiswell, and Lord 
H. Fitzroy. 

In conclusion, T may place on record the 
fact that the Hackney registers refer to 
one Elizabeth Morland who was buried in 
1692. This was not the wife of Benjamin, 
for she died, as we have seen from her 
epitaph,in 1719. Itis possible that she was 
the sister of Martin. 
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Another name is that of Esther Morland, 
who died in 1799. This, I believe, was 
Hester, the daughter of Benjamin Morland. 
I cannot identify Mrs. Rhoda Morland, 
who died on Aug. 9, 1779, aged 94; and 
I have been unable to discover anything 
further about John Newcome, who was 
married in 1719; Margaret Newcome, who 
died in 1704; or the Rev. A. H. Neweome, 
who died in 1787. 

MricuaEt F. J. McDONNELL. 

Bathurst, Gambia, British West Africa. 

[The pedigrees of the Morlands and the New- 
comes mentioned above are too elaborate for 
reproduction in ‘ N. & Q.,’ but we shall be pleased 
to forward them for inspection to any one in- 
terested in the subject.] 





THE BYRON APOCRYPHA. 
(See ante, p. 113.) 

*20. ‘The Duke of Mantua, A Tragedy. By 
——. London: Printed by Thomas Davison, 
Whitefriars, 1823.” (This title and imprint 
given by W. Nixon in ‘N. & Q.,’ Sixth Series, 
xii. 249.)—In the library of Mr. H. E. Huntington 
of New York there is a copy of the second edition : 
London: G. & W. B. Whittaker, 1883, which I 
was allowed to examine; but when I returned 
some time afterwards I found, to my regret, that 
the portion of Mr. Huntington’s library containing 
this drama had been sent to California, where it 
is at present inaccessible to me. I am therefore 
unable to give any description of the play. On 
the centre of the title-page there is a vignette of 
Byron holding a mask with his right hand before 
his face, which it half covers, and from behind 
which he is peeping with his left eye. The book 
is apparently very rare; it is not in the British 
Museum; Miss Greene, Mr. Morgan’s librarian, 
tells me that she was once offered a copy; I have 
never seen one listed in a bookseller’s catalogue. 


*21. ‘ Hannibal.’—There is a reference to a 
poem of this title in the ‘ Life, Writings,’ &c., 
iii. 89. The writer describes it as being written 
in a light and sarcastic mood and as making 
Hannibal ‘the slave of sensuality.” ‘Te adds 
that it is still (1825) in La Guiccioli’s hands. 

22. ‘Don Leon.’—This infamous piece may 
date from about 1824-30. In ‘N. & Q.,’ First 
Series, vii. 66 (1853), there is a description of it. 
The writer, I. W., makes this sin"! uy accurate 
prophecy: ‘‘Is the writer known? [ am some- 
what surprised that not one of Byron’s friends has, 
so far as I know, hinted a denial of the authorship : 
for, scarce as the work may be, I suppose some of 
them must have seen it; and it is possible that a 
copy might get into the hands of a desperate 
creature who would hope to make a profit, by 
republishing it with Byron’s and Moore’s names 
in the title-page.”’ I. W. states that the copy he 
has seen “was printed abroad many years 
since.” In 1886 this prophecy was {fulfilled : 
“Don Lern: A poem by the late Lord Byron ; 
Author of Childe Harold, Don Juan, &c., &e. ; 
and forming part of the private journal of his 
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Lordship, supposed to have been entirely destroyed 


by Thos. Moore. [motto] To which is added Leon | 


to Annabella ; 
Lady Byron. London: Printed for the book- 
sellers, MpcccLxvi.”’ <A copy of this little book 
is in the possession of Miss E. C. Mayne ; another 
in the English Seminar at Erlangen: a third 
(which I have seen) in Mr. Morgan’s library. It 
seems not to be in the British Museum. See 
‘N. & Q.,’ Third Series, xi. 477, for an inquiry as 
to its authorship at the time that it was announced 
for publication ; ibid., xii. 137, for statement that, 
** owing to some interference, the poem of ‘ Don 
Leon’ has been burked.’’ Miss Mayne does 
not seem to know that this 1866 edition is a 
reprint (see her ‘ Byron,’ ii. 319). It is said that 
John Camden Hotten was the publisher and that 
it was he who had practically the entire edition 
destroyed. No detailed description of this piece 
is possible: in dealing with such offscourings of 
literature the warning of Virgil to Dante is 
applicable :— 
Saper d’alcuno é@ buono: 
Degli altri fia laudabile tacerci. 

Those who remember the circumstances of this 
warning may get therefrom a hint as to the 
subject-matter of ‘ Don Leon.’ 

*23. ‘Lord Byron to his Lady.’—Begins: 
** How strangely.” In Galignani 1826 and 1828 ; 
not in 1831 or 1835. Where was this first pub- 
ished ? 


24. ‘Lines found in the Traveller’s Book at 
Chamouni.’—The theme is the contrast in 
character, talents, race, and motives of the 


visitors to this place. What passion moves the 
author of these lines? Who loves him? What 
friend is faithfulto him ? Atleast he has sufficient 
wisdom to conceal his name. This piece is in 
Galignani 1826, 1828, 1831, and even 1835. 

25. “All hail, Mont Blane! Mont-au-Vert 
hail! ’’—This is apparently sometimes called 
‘ Lines found in the Album of the Hotel....at 
Chamouni’; but it is not to be confused with 24 
above. The first appearance of it that I have 
noted is in ‘ Life, Writings,’ &c., ii. 884. Of the 
Galignani editions it occurs only in 1826. The 
theme is: In solitude the poet communes with 
Divinity, far from the pride and scorn of men; 
but there is no rest for him until he passes from 
time to eternity. Yet he has joys unknown to the 
common herd, and will face his destiny till he dies 
and is forgotten. 

26. ‘Stanzas to her who can best understand 
them.’—In Galignani 1831 and 1835; also in the 
one-volume edition of the Works published at 
Hartford by Andrus in 1847 and in the reprint 
thereof in 1851. The piece is in 18 stanzas, of 
which the last will give an indication of the style:— 

But—’tis useless to upbraid thee 
With thy past or present state ; 
What thou wast, my fancy made thee, 





An Epistle from Lord Byron to | 


It is in six stanzas of eight lines each. > It is found 
in Galignani 1826 and 1828: Andrus 1847 and 
1851. 

*28. ‘To my dear Mary Anne.’—This piece is 
called spurious in Coleridge’s index (‘ Poetry,” 


| vii. 440), where reference is made to ibid. iii. 20, 





{ 
| 
i 
| 





What thou art, I know too late. 

zi. ‘To Lady Caroline Lamb.’—Begins : ‘‘ And 
sayst thou that I have not felt.’’ Not to be con- 
fused with the genuine ‘‘ Remember thee.”’ The | 
spurious piece is not satiric, but loving. Their | 
love is a crime; he must try to break the chain; 
she must aid him by dismissing him by her 
disdain ; she must flee from the shame that would | 
otherwise be her portion ; such thoughts as theirs 
are criminal; and such a crime leads to death. | 


where, however, no mention is made of this piece. 
It is said to be in Galignani 1831 and 1836. Is 
there a spurious ‘ To Miss Chaworth’ besides the 
genuine ‘“‘Remind me not”? [See Coleridge’s: 
index (‘ Poetry,’ vii. 439). 

*29. ‘Faith, Love, Wisdom, Power.’—Said to 
be in Galignani 1831. 

30. ‘ The Triumph of the Whale.’—In Galignani 
1826, 1828, 1831, and (under the title ‘To the 
Prince of Whales’) 1835. This satire is by 
Charles Lamb. 

31. ‘The Four Barbers of Bagdat [sic]. An 
Oriental Allegory.’.—This prose satire on the 
Congress of Vienna is quoted as by Byron in 
‘ Life, Writings,’ &c., ii. 161 f. It is a sort of 
parallel to Moore’s ‘ Fables for the Holy Alliance.” 
Each of four barbers shaved his customers in @ 
particular fashion, so that each class of client 
‘eered at the other three classes. Quarrels ensued, 
und each class claimed for their mode divine 
wrigin. One man kept aside from the dispute, 
bantered them all, and was deemed an idiot. At 
last there was so much bloodshed that all con- 
sented to abide by the fool’s decision. This was : 
Let each person follow his own taste and compel 
the barbers to perform their functions for the 
public good. This was done, and peace and 
prosperity followed. 

*32. ‘“ Arnaldo ; Gaddo; and other unacknow- 
ledged poems by Byron and some of his con- 
temporaries, collected by O. Volpi, &c.’’ Two 
parts. Dublin: 1836.—This volume, no copy of 
which I have discovered in America, is in the 
British Museum. 

33. Most of the foregoing pieces have at least 
the externals of Byronism that enabled them to 
pass current among his minor pieces in piratical 
editions of his works. More curious, and in fact 
quite inexplicable, is a series of utterly un- 
Byronic poems in the volume ‘ Lord Byron’s. 
Tales,’ &c., Halifax : William Milner, 1845. (For 
full title see Coleridge’s bibliography, ‘ Poetry,’ 
vii. 156.) This volume was reissued in enlarged 
form in 1864 under the title ‘ The Choice Works of 
Lord Byron’ (not mentioned by Coleridge), with 
the imprint of Milner & Sowerby. According to 
Coleridge, the 1845 edition contains twelve 
spurious pieces. This volune I have not seen. 
The 1864 edition contains ten; as follows :— 

(i.) ‘The Illuminated City..—Three eight-line 
stanzas contrasting the brilliance of a city with 
the gloom of a battle-field. 

(ii.) ‘ The Wreath.’—Two twelve-line stanzas, 
each ending :— 

I'll twine for thee a wreath of flowers, 
And thou shalt be my love. 

(iii.) No title ; four four-line stanzas, beginning 
** And shall we bend and bear forever,’’ against 
tyranny. 

(iv.) ‘A Child at Prayer.’—Forty 
which the first two are :— 

Kneel, my child, for Ge? is here! 
Bend in love, and not in tear. 

(v.) ‘Too late I stayed.’’—Three four-line 

stanzas about a lover who lingered over time. 


lines, of 
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(vi.) ‘ Love out of place.’—Begins “‘ I’m a boy 


-of all work, a complete little servant.” Six 
four-line stanzas in a cheap, sprightly vein. 
(vii.) ‘ Good-bye.’-—Twelve four-line stanzas 


~of execrably bad allegory. 

(viii.) ‘The Fair Thief.’—Five six-line stanzas 
‘on a girl who ‘ stole the whiteness of the snow ”’ 
:and various other things. 

(ix.) ‘ Love’s Learning.’—Thirteen four-line 
stanzas on a lover who does not know much (the 
matters on which he is ignorant being specified), 
but who knows how to appreciate Cloe. 

(x.) ‘Irish Melody.’ ‘‘She is far from the 
Jand where her young hero sleeps.” —This is by 
Thomas Moore. 

*34. Among the advertisements in Za Vie 
parisienne, before the rule went into effect 
-against copies destined for foreign countries 
-earrying advertising matter, was a list of English 
books (mostly salacious) published by ‘ The 
Paris Book-Club.”’ One of the items on this list 
is: ‘Lord Byron’s ‘ Unknown Poems’ (Very 
rare). ‘If not Byron, the Devil.’ (Cloth.).... 
20 fr.’ This I have not seen. What does it 
contain ? 

Besides the above thirty-four items, one 
may note two others that really do not 
belong in ‘‘ the Byron Apocrypha.” James 
Hogg’s imitation (not parody, as is so often 
stated) of ‘Childe Harold’ published in 
‘The Poetic Mirror,’ 1816, under the title 
“The Gorilla,’ seems occasionally to have 
been accepted as Byron’s genuine produc- 
tion. Mrs. Hemans’s ‘ Modern Greece, a 
poem somewhat in the manner of ‘ Childe 
Harold,’ was published by Murray anony- 
mously in 1817. It seems occasionally to 
have been attributed to Byron. The copy 
in Mr. H. E. Huntington’s library 
stamped onthe binding ‘‘ By Lord Byron,” 
and has a similar attribution written in 
pencil on the title-page. 

Note finally that the list here submitted 
does not include any spurious Continuations 

- of ‘Don Juan,’ with which I am to deal 
elsewhere. SAMUEL C. CHEW. 


Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. 


is 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 

(See 10 S. xi., xii; 11 S. i-xii. passim ; 

» 128. i. 65, 243, 406 ; ii. 45, 168, 263, 345 ; 

! iii. 125, 380, 468; iv. 69, 207, 294, 319; 

. (W../89:) 
LOCAL WORTHIES (continued). 

WititAmM LAING. 

Neweastle-on-Tyne.—At the junction of 

- the Great North Road and the Jesmond 


Dene Road is a combined horse-trough and 
- drinking-fountain. It is constructed of 





red granite and stone, and consists of a 
square base containing the water supply, 
with the inscription on the west side. It is 
surmounted by a short column, and that in 
turn by a ball. It was 
Erected 
by the widow of the late 
William Laing 

Newcastle-on-Tyne and Gosforth 
in affectionate remembrance of 

his lifelong interest in and 
kindness to all dumb animals 

895. 


of 


Con. CouLson. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—On May 27, 1914, a 
drinking-fountain for animals, erected as a 
memorial to Col. Coulson, was inaugurated. 
It is placed in the Haymarket, nearly 
opposite the Palace Theatre. It consists of 
two troughs of unpolished Balmoral granite, 
surmounted in the centre by a pedestal of 
Heworth stone supporting a bronze draped 
bust of the Colonel. The seulptor was 
M. Arnold Rechberg of Paris. On the 
pedestal is inscribed :— 

William Lisle Blenkinsopp 
Coulson 
1841-1911. 

Erected by public subscription in memory of 
his efforts to assist the weak and defenceless among 
mankind and in the animal world. 

The cost of the memorial was about 6001. 


Cou. AND THE Hon. Mrs. WILLIAMSON. 


Comrie, Perth.—In a prominent position 
on a knoll of Tomperran Hill, near Comrie 
railway station, a granite cairn was erected 
in 1913 by the inhabitants of the district to 
commemorate the celebration of the diamond 
wedding of Col. and the Hon. Mrs. Williamson 
of Lawers. It is 22 ft. high on a base 10 ft. 
square. Lady Dundas performed the un- 
veiling ceremony. On a@ slab of Peterhead 
granite is the following inscription :— 

‘* Erected by the inhabitants of Comrie and 
Monzievaird, and numerous other friends, to 
commemorate the diamond wedding of Colonel 
Williamson and the Hon. Mrs. Williamson of 
Lawers, celebrated on the 6th January, 1913. <A 
lasting token of brotherhood, and a mark of 
gratitude and affection for their self-denying 
labours in the public interest and their many acts 
po private kindness during sixty years of married 
ie. 

CLAUDE MITCHELL. 

Rugby.—In 1916 a massive drinking- 
trough of polished granite was placed in the 
Cattle Market by Mrs. Mitchell of Thurlaston 
Grange in memory of her husband. It is 
inscribed in gold letters on the front :— 


* In Memory of Claude Mitchell, 1916.” 
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ALDERMAN MORRISON. 


Donnybrook, co. Dublin.—In the centre 
of the Cross Roads is a granite obelisk 
inscribed as follows :— 

N. mpccexxxvitt | Erected | to the | Memory 

J of | the late | Alderman | Arthur | Morrison. 

BE. As | Lord May»r | of the city of | Dublin | 
he was | respected | and | esteemed. ; 

- §. He was | a | sincere | friend | charitable | 
kind | and | generous. 

W. Asa | Christian | and | Citizen | there were 
| few to | equal | none to | surpass him. 


Miss CASSELL. 


Kew, Surrey.—In February, 1904, a stone 
seat was placed among the beech trees on 
the south side of Kew Gardens. It was 
presented by friends in memory of Miss 
Cassell, who for twenty years was super- 
intendent of the College for Working Women. 
It contains the following inscriptions :— 

Lite—the gift. 

Let us tak cur hands and help, this day we are 


alive together. 
Look up on high, and thank the God of all. 


Wire, SmMyTH, AND VINT. 


Colchester.—Among the marble busts at 
the Town Hall are the following :— 

Alderman David Wire, Lord Mayor of 
London 1859. Born at Colchester 1800. 
Died 1860. (Presented by Mr. A. O. Stopes.) 

Sir George Henry Smyth, Bart., M.P. for 
Colchester 1825-50. Died 1852. (Presented 
by Mr. Wm. Peck.) 

Henry Vint, Mayor of Colchester 1843-4. 
(Presented by Mr. H. Goodyear.) 


Mr. anp Mrs. G. D. CoLutins. 


Wisbech.—This memorial fountain is 
erected in the Old Market from designs by 
Mr. H. H. Armstead, R.A. It was unveiled 
by the donors, Mrs. 8. J. Pocock and Mrs. 
Prankard (daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Collins). 
The main structure is of red Mansfield stone, 
the water vases and panels being of Sicilian 
marble. Above the horse-trough is_in- | 
scribed : *‘ The righteous man regardeth the 
life of his beast’? (Proverbs xii. 10). In 
front are two panels, one of which depicts 
gurnards playing in the water and bears the 
following line from ‘ Timon of Athens’ :— 

Honest water which ne’er left man i’ the mire, 
The other is thus inscribed :— 

** Erected in memory of George Duppa Colline 
and Mary Anne Collins, for many years resident 
jn this town, by their loving daughters.” 

Mr. Collins was for a long time clerk to the 


RicHarp YOUNG. 


Wisbech.—In the park near the Lynr 
Road is a memorial to Alderman Young 
consisting of a column and a drinking- 
fountain. It was inaugurated Oct. 31, 1872, 
in the presence of the Lord Mayor of London 
(Sir Sills Gibbons) and the Sheriffs. It cost 
about 300/., being constructed from designs 
by Mr. J. Wallis Chapman of London. It 
was blown down during a gale on Dec. 11, 
1883, and eventually re-erected with slight 
alterations to ensure its stabilitv. The 
base is thus inscribed :— 

Memorial to 
Ald. Richard Young, J.P., D.L.. 
Born 1809. Died 1871. 
M.P. for Cambridgeshire 1865-1868. 
Mayor of Wisbech 1858-1863. 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex 1871. 
Erected by Subscription 1872. 
Frede. Ford, Mayor. 
Restored 1885. 
Frede. Peatling, Mayor. 
“ Indignante invidia florebit justus. ”’ 


JACKSON FOUNTAIN. 


Wisbech.—This fountain, erected in the 
Market Place, was provided by a legacy 
from the Rev. Henry Jackson, Vicar of 
Wisbech St. Mary, to perpetuate the 
memory of his parents, the Rev. Jeremiah 
Jackson and Mrs. Jackson. It was opened 
by the Mayor, Alderman J. W. Stanley, on 
Oct. 27, 1879. Over the horse-trough is 
sculptured a representation of Arabs watering 
their horses. Over the drinking-fountain is 
inseribed :— 

“The Gift of Henry Jackson, M.A., 1878.” 


JOHN BATCHELOR. 


Cardiff.—In front of the Free Library is a 
bronze statue of John Batchelor. He is 
represented bareheaded, in the act of 
speaking, with right hand _ outstretched. 
The pedestal is thus inseribed :— 

John Batchelor 

B. 1820 D. 1883 
The Friend of Freedom. 


ALEXANDER Brown. 


Daventry.—On Oct. 1916, Councillor 
T. Brown of Birmingham inaugurated a gift 
to the borough of Daventry of new entrance 
gates and boundary wall to the Recreation 
Ground. It was provided by means of @ 
clause in the will of his brother, Mr. Alex. A. 
Brown of Birmingham, a native of Daventry. 
The work was designed by Mr. A. Harrison 


25, 








Wisbech Board of Guardians. 





(brother-in-law), and carried out by Messrs. 


i 
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Bosworth & Wakeford. The wall is con- 
structed of Hornton stone, and is surmounted 
by ornamental iron railings. The motive of 
the design is the spire of the parish church, 
each pier in the fence being erowned with 
‘@ pinnacle and ball. The central porch is 
arched, and roofed with a copper dome. 
On the face of the arch are carved scenes 
depicting the sport of coursing, a recreation 
to which the donor was ardently devoted. 
On a panel over the centre is simply in- 
seribed :— 
A. A. B. 
1916 
ALDERMAN BANNISTER. 

Hull.—On Ost. 15, 1879, a marble statue 
of Alderman Bannister, the chief promoter 
of the Hull and Withernsea Railway and the 
Hull tramways, was unveiled by Alderman 
Waller, Mayor of Hull. It was sculptured 
by Mr. Keyworth, jun., a native of the town, 
and represents the late Alderman clad in his 


robes of office. The pedestal is thus 
inscribed :— 
‘“Anthony Bannister, Justice of the Peace, 


Alderman, twice Mayor, twice Sheriff, and thirty- 
three years an active member of the Corporation 
of Hull. Born April 4, 1817; died July 18, 1878. 
Erected by subscription in recognition of his 
public spirit, kindness of heart, generous character 
and unremitting zeal for his native town.” 


Dr. HITcHMAN. 


Leamington.—Near the North Lodge in 
the Jephson Gardens, and flanking the main 
road, is a large ornamental fountain. It was 
erected by publi¢ subseription in 1863 to the 
memory of Dr. John Hitchman, a well-known 
iocal surgeon and a large benefactor to the 


town. He was one of the principal pro- 
moters of the rebuilding of the parish 
church, 1843-9. The inscriptions on the 


central granite column and on the rim of the 
lower basin are now practically obliterated. 
All that is left is the bare statement that it 
was erected ‘‘in memory of John Hitchman, 
1863.” 

JOSEPH LOCKE. 


Barnsley.—Joseph Locke was born at 
Attercliffe Aug. 9, 1805. When he was 
five years old his parents removed to Barns- 
ley, and he received his education at 
Barnsley Gramma School. He was trained 
under George Stephenson, and ultimately 
became a famous railway engineer. He 
was M.P. for Honiton in 1847, and died 
Sept. 18, 1860, being buried in Kensal Green 
Cemetery (square 99). His statue by Baron 
Marochetti was designed for St. Margaret’s 
Gardens, Westminster, but was eventually 


placed in Locke Park, Barnsley. It was 
surrounded by a heavy stone balustrade in 
1877. Mr. Locke is represented bare- 
headed, and clad in ordinary civilian attire, 
wearing a frock coat. The pedestal merely 
contains his name :— 
JOSEPH LOCKE. 
The park, formerly known as High Stile 
Field, was presented to Barnsley by his 
widow. A tower was eventually erected in 
the park, and on it is a tablet bearing the 
Locke arms, flanked by interlaced mono- 
grams, and the following inscription :— 
In memory of 
the Donor of the Locke Park 
Pheebe, widow of Joseph Locke, M.P. 
this Tower was erected 
and 20 acres added to the Park 
by her sister 
Sarah McCreery a.p. 1877. 
Near the statue is a circular fountain. 
Entrance is gained by a small doorway, and 
on the exterior are three tablets inscribed :— 
I. Erected by the 
working men of 
Barnsley 1877. 
2. A tribute of 
gratitude to 
Miss McCreery 
L.P.B. and a_ shield 
Locke arms. 
A window was erected to Locke’s memory 
in the north aisle of Westminster Abbey. 


JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

[Mr. W. MacArtuur of Dublin informs us 
that he was one of Mr. PaGe’s collaborators, and 
that he has various memoranda on the subject 
which he hopes to contribute to ‘N. & Q.’] 


3. S.M.C., bearing the 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORIES OF 
IRISH COUNTIES AND TOWNS. 


(See 11 S. xi. 103, 183, 315; xii. 24, 276, 
375; 12 S. i. 422; ii. 22, 141, 246, 286, 
406, 445, 522 ; iii. 336.) 


SINCE my article appeared at the last 
reference I have noted the following addi- 
tions to the subjeet :— 


Aran Islands.—Lawless (Emily). Grania. 1894. 
—_—_ (Longford).—Monahan (John). Ardagh. 
901. 
Athlone.—Joly (J. of 
Athlone. 1881. 
Belfast.—Ramsey (S.). 
History of Belfast. 
Young (R. M.). Belfast and the Province of 
Ulster in the Twentieth Century. 1909. 
Clontarf (Dublin).—Drummond (William). 
tarf: a Poem. 1822. 
Hime (Mrs. M. C. R.). 


S.). The Old Bridge 


Two Papers on the Early 
1889. 
Clon- 


Brian Boru and the 





Battle of Clontarf. 1889, 
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Cork. — Caulfield (Richard). Rotulus Pipe | 
Clonensis. 1859. 
Dalkey.—Dalkey Sixty Years Ago (Illustrated 


Dublin Journal, 1861-2, pp. 475-7). 
Dublin.—Atkinson (Sarah). Essays. 1896. 
Ball (F. E.). The Vicinity of the Irish Inter- 


national Exhibition. 1907. 
Chart (D. A.). The Story of Dublin 
(‘‘ Medieval Towns’’). 1907. 
Fitzpatrick (S. 0O.). Dublin (‘‘ Ancient 
Cities ’’). 1907. 
Dundrum (Down).—Phillips (J. J.). Annals and 


Archeology of Dundrum Fortress. 1883. 
Inishowen (Donegal).—‘‘ Maghtochair.’’_:.; Inish- 
owen. 1867. 

Kilkenny.—Robertson (J. G.). Antiquities and 
Scenery of the County of Kilkenny. 1851. 
Kilmallock.—Croker (T.C.). Historical [llsutra- 

tions of Kilmallock. 1840. 
Lisburn.—Bayly (Henry). A Topographical and 
Historical Account of Lisburn. 1834. 





LIucan.—Joyce (W. St. John). Lucan and its 
Neighbourhood. 1901. 

Monaghan.—Rushe (D.C.). Historical Sketehes 
of Monaghan. 

=a (Patrick). St. Mullins. 

3. 

Strabane.—Campbell (A. A.). Notes on the 
Literary History of Strabane. 1902. 

Waterford. — Fitzpatrick (Thomas). Waterford 


during the Civil War. 1912. 

The Cochrane collection in the Rathmines 
Public Library, Dublin, is very rich in books 
dealing with Ireland. J. ARDAGH. 

35 Church Avenue, Drumcondra, Dublin. 





PHILADELPHIA LINK witTH LONDOoN.—In 
the manuscripts preserved at the Guildhall 
Library I came across this entry of a 
mural inscription at St. Botolph’s Church, 
Aldersgate :— 

“In the vault of this church are deposited the 
Remains of Miss Catharine Mary Meade, daughter 
of George Meade, Esq. of Philadelphia, North 
America, who departed this life the 18th day of 
January, 1790, in the 21st year of her age. 

* * * ~ 
Transferred from Pennsylvania’s friendly coast 

A father’s blessing and a mother’s boast 
On Albion’s sea-girt shore an early fate 

Postponed each transport to a future stat 
Death raised a barrier to each tender scene 

More fatal than the waves that roll between. 

This church has a special interest, for 
within its parish, and indeed almost within 
sight of it, was produced the 1623 edition 
of Shakespeare. Wm. JaGGarp, Capt. 





INDENTURES.—I do not regard Old Testa- 
ment Scripture from the same point of view | 
as Sir James Frazer, but his work on its | 
folk-lore, and a great deal besides, meets a| 
desire for knowledge and introduces new | 
points for thought. ‘N. & Q.’ is not the 
proper medium for the discussion of those 
that are of the most importance, but a trifle 





‘has struck me which may be fitly mentioned 


_inits pages. When considering the covenant. 

with Abraham, and the ceremony of the 
divided sacrifice by which it was eonfirmed 

(a procedure still apparent in the procedure - 
of many peoples), Sir James remarks that 

this was the regular form observedgon such- 
occasions in early times 

‘is strongly suggested by the Hebrew phrase for - 
making a covenant, which is literally to ‘ cut a 

covenant,’ and the inference is confirmed by 

—- in the Greek language and ritual, for the 

Greeks used similar phrases and practise id similar 

cites. Thus they spoke of cutting oaths in the 

sense of swearing them, and of cutting a treaty 

instead of making one. Such expressions, like 

the corresponding phrases in Hebrew and Latin... 
are undoubtedly derived from a _ custom of 

sacrificing victims and cutting them in pieces as 

a mode of adding solemnity to an oath or a 

treaty.”’—Vol. i. pp. 302, 303. 

This leads me to wonder whether our eurrent 

indentures, parchments with an indented or 

wavy margin, are survivals of the practice 

of parting a sacrificed animal's carcase 

between those concerned in a contraet—the 

parties as we still call them. Originally the 

notched edges of one eopy of an indenture- 
fitted into those of its correspondent. 

I am a little surprised that, as far as I 
remember, Sir James Frazer does not claim 
as a variant of the ceremonial of the Abra- 
hamic covenant the passing through blood at 
the time of the Paschal eelebration. ‘‘ They 
shall take of the blood and strike it on the 
two sido posts and on the upper door post of 
the house.”’ Togo through that doorway may 
have been intended as a symbol of passing. 
through a slaughtered animal, the Passover 
Lamb to wit. St. SwItTHIN. 


BepForRpD HovsE, BLoomssurny: SALE,. 
1800.—The sale of the contents of this 
house was commenced by James Christie- 
on Monday, May 5, and continued over the- 
five following pays. The catalogue is rare, 
but the auctioneer’s copy, printed on a. 
heavier paper and interleaved, is preserved 
in the National Art Library. The sale 
appears to have proceeded mueh as other 
sales. The auctioneer had commissions 
for various buyers, and bought in many lots 
for the Duke of Bedford, but the catalogue- 
disproves completely the ridiculous story 
ig by Peter Cunningham (: Handbook 
| for London,’ 1849, i. 71): “A casual 
dropper -in buying the whole of the furniture 
and pictures....for the sum of £6,000.” 

When Cunningham’s text came to be 
revised by the late Mr. Wheatley (‘ London 
Past and Present’), he wisely discredited the 
story, but omitted to correct the other data 
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of ‘the sale. The title of the sale catalogue 
only claims this to be “ of part of the Elegant 
Household Furniture,” &¢.; and the only 
building material offered, and which as a 
matter of fact was bought in, consisted of 
the fireplaces, ‘*‘ Chimney Pieces and Slabs ; 
Plate-Glass Sashes; Seasoned right Duteh 
‘Oak Floors ; Portland Stairs and Paving.” 

a ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Door: KnNockerR: “ Bat.’’—I have seen 
on several doors here in Yorkshire a knocker 
fashioned to represent a bat, sometimes with 
outstretched wings. 

The whole point of the design is that a 
bat is a dialectal word used here in the 
North with the sense of a knock. ‘‘ Shoo 
gav him a bat on his lug-hoil,”’ 7.e., she 
boxed his ear. J. BR. 

Bradford. 


Mitts at BRANSFORD, WORCESTERSHIRE 
—It may be noted that the mills on the 
River Teme at Bransford, erected about the 


year 1850, which mark the site of the ancient | 


mills, have been recently pulled down ; and 
the water rights have been acquired by the 
Worcester Corporation, so that these may 
become subservient to the flow of water 


required lower down at Powick for the 
Corporation electrical works. The mills 


have been derelict about twenty years. 

In Domesday it is mentioned that there 
are two mills in Lege (Leigh), of which 
parish Bransford is part, one evidently 
being that succeeded by the mill near the 
chureh, and also that ‘‘ Urso the sheriff has 
at Bradnesford, in Leigh, a mill worth twenty 
shillings : itis worth four pounds.” The last- 
mentioned mill was the predecessor of the 
mills now in course of disappearance. 

OBSERVER. 


THE LAND oF Punt.—In Uganda the 
natives appear to call the coast ‘‘ Pwani”’ 
(‘Mackay of Uganda,’ 1890, p. 208). Has 
this word Pwani any connexion with the 
Egyptian name of Punt, supposed to be 
the Phut of the Book of Genesis and the 
home of the Pheenicians? The addition of 
the Egyptian terminal ¢ at once makes it 
Pwanit, which is identical with Puanit, as 
Prof. Maspero read the Egyptian name 
(‘The Dawn of Civilization,’ p. 396). The 
late A. H. Keane (‘ Man,’ 1899, p. 494, note) 
explains Punt as “‘ Red Land.’”’ Whether it 
means ‘‘red land” or “ coast,’ it would 
@ppear rather to be a topographical ex- 
pression than the distinctive name of a 
particular country. Some light might be 
thrown on this subiect by knowing how 





| the words “ coast”? and “ red land” would 


| be written in the ancient Sabsean and 
| Ethiopic languages. It is by piecing 
| together such fragments that we are able 
| to build up the history of the far-distant 
| past. ‘The Waganda probably derived the 
| word “ Pwani”’ from the Arabs and their 
| followers ; and the Arabs are the descendants 
of the Sabzeans of old, the dwellers in South 
| Arabia, the Arabia Felix of later Roman 
| times, who were not distant kinsmen of the 
| Pheenicians. FrReDERICK A. EDWARDS. 

34 Old Park Avenue, Nightingale Lane, S.W. 


“* FLUMMERY.’’—I came across this word 
|in North Wales, but could not get much 
information about it at the time, except that 
|it was ‘something to eat.” The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
| says it is “‘a kind of food made by coagula- 
tion of wheat flour or oatmeal.” After 
considerable search I have gleaned the 
|following information, which is worth 
|recording. The Welsh call it Ulymru, the 
| English flummery. It is a vegetable mucil- 
age, and is made by adding as much water to 
| finely ground oatmeal as it can well absorb, 
to which some sour butter-milk is added ; 
in three or four days’ time more warm water 
is put in to make it thin enough to be strained 
through a hair sieve ; it is then boiled, after 
which it is ready for use. The slight fer- 
mentation which it undergoes gives it & 
pleasant acidity, which contrasts well with 
the sweetness of the milk with which it is 
generally eaten. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


ee 








JENNER Famity.—At 1] S. vi. 469 I drew 
attention to the obituary notice of “the 
widow of the celebrated Dr. Jenner’ in 
Gent. Magq., vol. ciii. p. 284, which stated that 
she died at the residence of ‘* her son-in-law, 
Mr. Eccles, Plymouth.” 





Mr. W. Soltau Eeceles wrote to me on 
Jan. 31, 1914, that his 
‘‘paternal grandmother was a Miss Harriett 


Jenner, and she married Mr. John Eccles, and 
they at one time lived in Princes Square, Ply- 
mouth. Miss Harriett Jenner was a cousin of 
Dr. Edward Jenner of Gloucestershire.” 

Mr. George H. Eccles, of Sherwell House, 
Plymouth, also wrote about the same time ; 
he expressed the opinion that the obituary 
notice must be an error :— 


“The Mr. Eccles of Plymouth was probably 
my grandfather, who married a Miss Jenner, who 
survived him some years. I never heard through 
any of my relatives of a widow of Dr. Jenner 
dying at Plymouth, and have always understood 
my grandmother (née Jenner). was only distantly 
related to Dr. Jenner. I think I should have been 
told if a widow of his, who must have been a 
second wife, had died under my grandfather’s 
roof. I uo not, however, know much about the 
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Jenner family. I came across a paper purporting | g R ; c 
f the children of | readers give me information in respect to an 


to record the names, &c., 0 n 

‘Josiah Jenner and Hester his wife,’ the eldest 

being baptized in July, 1678, and the youngest in 

April, 1698, there being nine children in all. I 

daresay you know this already, but what con- 

nexion there may be with my late grandmother 

I do not know. It would interest me to hear if 

you have any data as to these or any other of the 

Jenner family.” 

On April 21, 1914, Mr. Eccles very kindly 
sent me a copy of the list of baptisms of the 
children of Josiah and Hester Jenner, as 
follows :— 

Josiah, son, bapt. July, 1678. 

Stephen, son, bapt. Dec. 30, 1680. 

Hester, daughter, bapt. Jan. 18, 1682. 

Ansell, son, bapt. March 22, 1684. [Anselme, 
buried July 25, 1685.] 7 

Mary, daughter, bapt. July 16, 1686. [Buried 
July 18, 1686.] 

*Thomas, son, bapt. Dec. 26, 1687. 

* Robert, son, bapt. Oct. 12, 1690. 
Elizabeth, daughter, bapt. Aug. 6, 1693. 
Gyles, son, bapt. April 9, 1698. 

Dec. 24, 1699.] 

*Did this Thomas 

Magdalen in 1747 ? 

Sandgate, Kent. 


{Buried 


become President of 
R. J. FynNMoRE. 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CARLYLE ON THE CONSTELLATIONS. —The 
Introduction to Allen’s ‘Star-Names and 
their Meanings’ has this :— 

**For almost all can repeat Thomas Carlyle’s 
lament: ‘Why did not somebody teach me the 
constellations, and make me at home in the starrv 
heavens, which are always overhead, and which I 
don't half know to this day !’” 

Several other works on estronomy have 
copied the lament, but much study of 
Froude and other biogrephers fails to throw 
light upon this story. Under whet cireum- 
stances did the Sage of Chelsea utter these 


words ? THOMAS FLINT. 
Concord, New Hampshire. 
* RoMER”’ Montus.—Clarendon in his 


‘History of the Rebellion’ (vol. iii. part ii. 

718) twice refers to the above: ‘A 
subsidy of four romer months”; and later, 
“by the romer months.’ The new Oxford 
Dictionary does not help, neither does Sir 
Harris Nicolas in his ‘ Chronology’ ; and up 
to now ‘N. & Q.’ is silent as to the definition 
of ‘“romer.” Will some reader kindly 
supply it ? R. B. 

Upton. 








J. Perey, Artist.—Could any cof your 


artist known as J. Perey? I have a wax 

figure about 7 in. high, fremed, and set up 

with realistic perspective surroundings, as a 

picture. The date appears to me to be about 

1780. GEORGE HupBarp, F.R.I.B.A.. 
112 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 


ForcottEN Writers. —In ‘Selections: 
from the British Poets,’ printed and pub- 
lished in two volumes in 1859 by: direction. 
of the Commissioners of National. Edueation, 
Ireland, I find exeerpts from poets whose- 
names I have never heard. 

Perhaps some one may give me the dates 
of the birth and death of the following:: 
Frances Browne. Mary Anne Browne. James 
Callanan. Edward Carrington. Margaret M. 
Davidson. Elizabeth Diekenson. George: 
Washington Doane. Mrs. Dunean, author: 
of ‘School-Room Lyries’ (London,. 1846).. 
James Hall. Mrs. Elizabeth Hawkshaw,,. 
author of ‘Poems for my Children.” John: 
Houseman. Edward Johnson. Jaeob Jones,. 
author of ‘The Anglo-Polish Harp’ (Londen,,. 
1836). John Mudie. Cornelius Neale. Caro- 
line F. Orne. Mary Patterson. T. Polwhele.. 
William Henry Whitworth. 

Also of the following Americans: Jane 
Gilman. William B. O. Peabody. Corne- 
lius Webbe. 

Also of the Swede James Ingelgren; and 
of the Germans Newffer, William Newbeck, 
and Schmolek. 

Please reply direct. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT- 

Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W.1. 


DavuveEt’s ‘Jack’: ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
Myrsacu.—I have been re-reading this old 
favourite in the paper-covered edition pub- 
lished by Ernest Flammarion (Paris, u.d.), 
“illustrations de Myrbach.” When did 
these illustrations first appear ? I find that. 
they were used in an English translation 
by L. Ensor (Routledge, 18880). No doubt 
they are excellent, but are they correct in 
their portraiture of the hero in his child- 
hood ? The author lays stress on Jack’s 
“grandes boucles blondes” (p. 18; ep. 
pp. 25, 37, 48). As the story opens in: 
1858, I took “boueles”” to mean long 
ringlets ; but the artist draws the boy with 
a thick mass of hair, somewhat after the 
fashion of Little Lord Fauntleroy (pp. 2, 3,. 
30, 81, and cover). Did any little hoys in 
France wear their hair in this fashion in. 
1858? As I was not born until a later 
date, I write subject to correction; but 
I believe that in England al! boys with long 
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hair wore it in ringlets. Certainly I never 
saw the Fauntleroy style until after the 
publication of Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s 
famous book (1886). 

This leads to another question: when 
were Jack’s curls cut off? It is curious 
that a@ man possessing such knowledge of, 
and sympathy with, boys as Daudet, 
should not mention what his hero would 
have thought one of the greatest events in 
his life. The artist evidently supposed 
that Jack was cropped shortly after going 
to the Gymnase Moronval (ep. illustration 
on p. 85). But on p. 119 Jack is described 
as “ce bambin bouclé.”” In the English 
version referred to above this is rendered 
by “this curly-headed boy ” ; but to make 
Jack's hair curly contradicts both the 
author—for on p. 80 Jack tells Madou 
that “on me frisait tous les jours ’”’—and 
the artist, who always draws the boy’s hair 
as straight after it has heen cut short. 
The only later allusion, I think, is in the 
description of the hero on his arrival at 
Indret : ‘‘ Les treize ans de Jack gardaient 
en effet une tournure un peu féminine. 
Ses cheveux blonds, quoique coupés, avaient 
de jolis plis, ce tour caressant donné par 
les doigts de la mére” (p. 302). Do the 
vague words “‘quoique coupés’’ imply 
that his curls had just been cut off for the 
Journey, or merely that they had been 
cropped at some indefinite time in the past ? 
Is there any record of what Daudet in- 
tended ? 

To pass from Jack’s hair to his dress, 
the drawing on p. 241 contradicts the text 
on the same page, where we read that 
Charlotte was “‘suivie de Jack, auquel elle 
avait remis le costume favori de Lord 
Peambock, rallongé pour la circonstance, 
mals encore trop court.” This ‘‘ costume 
anglais” (p. 243) is clearly the kilt of 
chapter i. ; but the artist portrays Jack in 
trousers. 

I believe that many of Daudet’s characters 
were drawn from life. Had little Jack a 
prototype ? G. H. WHITE. 

23 Weighton Road, Anerley, S.E. 


_Prrr AND DunpAs AT New Cross.—In 
his little book ‘The Dover Road, 1907, 
Mr. C. G. Harper says :— 

“Tt was at the Golden Cross, New Cross, that 
Pitt and Dundas, overtaken on the road from 
Dover to London by bad weather, put up for the 
night, and drank seven bottles of port apiece 
before they went to bed.” 

What is the authority (if any) for this 
remarkable statement ? 
Puitre Norman. 





‘TritBy’: ‘ Lire or HENRY MAITLAND’: 
Krys WanTep.—In the past ‘N. & Q.’ has 
printed keys to many well-known works. 
Is it too soon to ask for the real names of 
the characters in Du Maurier’s novel ? 
‘** Little Billee,’’ I have read or heard, was 
founded on Frederick Walker. Did not 
Whistler insist on one of the illustrations 
being altered, as he was represented in too 
lifelike a gnise ? 

Another work to which one would like to 
have a key is Mr. Morley Roberts's ‘ Life of 
Henry Maitland, which is reputed to 
represent the life of the late George Gissing. 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


Dr. GEORGE ROBERTSON BaILuie.—I seek 
genealogical details of the ancestry and 
descendants of George Robertson Baillie, a 
son of John Baillie, a merchant in Edinburgh. 
Dr. Baillie was born about 1765, in or near 
Edinburgh. He practised as a doctor in 
St. Vincent, and subsequently (after 1793) at 
Coventry. He had an uncle Thomas Baillie 
who became a colonel, and died in India 
Any information will be appreciated. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

18 Culverden Down, Tunbridge Wells. 


‘‘ GeT THE NEEDLE.”’—In the course of @ 
theatrical lawsuit in the King’s Bench 
Division in February last, before Mr. Justice 
McCardie, one of the defendants, a ‘“eoloured’ 
music-hall comedian, in giving evidence, 
said: ‘I got the needle and came out.” It 
would be interesting to know if this slang 
term for taking offence has been traced to its 
origin. J. R. H. 


JOHN SHAKESPEAR OF RaTCLIFF HIGHWAY. 
—I am anxious to find the ancestors of John 
Shakespear of Ratcliff Highway, ropemaker, 
born about 1612-19. Mr. G. R. French in 
‘Shakspeareana Genealogica, p. 554, sug- 
gests that John Shakespear of Ratcliff 
Highway may have been the John, son of 
Thomas Shakespeare, gent., whose baptism 
is recorded in the registers of St. Gregory 
by St. Paul’s, July 18, 1619. Mr. French 
says this Thomas is apparently the same as 
Thomas Shakspere of Staple Inn, | 1604-7, 
who is entered as “‘de Lutterworth in Com. 
Leic., gent.,’’ and who, Mr. French considers, 
was the Thomas Shakspeare of Lutterworth 
who in 1597 acted as agent for William 
Glover (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 1S. vii., April 5, 1853) 
and who, Mr. French thinks, may have been 
a son of Thomas Shakespeare of Snitterfield. 

Mrs. Charlotte Stopes in ‘ Shakespeare s 
Family,’ p. 158, suggests a possible descent 
for John the ropemaker from Henry Shake- 
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speare of Snitterfield. On p. 144 of the same 
book it is mentioned that the baptism of 
Thomas, son of Mathew Shakespere, is 
recorded in the registers of Christ Church, 
Newgate Street, on April 7, 1583. This 
Thomas may be the Thomas, gent., whose 
son John was baptized in St. Gregory by 
St. Paul’s. I have been unable to find any 
other likely father for John the ropemaker. 
Any information or any hints as to lines of 
inquiry likely to produce satisfactory results 
will be welcome. 
JOHN SHAKESPEAR. 


e/o Grindlay & Co. 
54 Parliament Street, 8.W.1 


SUBMARINE Boat at Paris.—TI shall be 
glad to know the name and date of the 
French illustrated newspaper—about 1848— 
1850—in which was an engraving of a sub- 
marine boat destroyed when on trial on the 
Seine at Paris. Some very interesting 
information is given. The copy which 
I had of this paper—bought in 1915—was 
destroyed in error before I had translated 
the information. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


STANHOPE.—I should be glad of any 
information concerning the following Stan- 
hopes who were educated at Westminster 
School :— 

1. Charles, admitted in 1736, aged 10. 

2. Edwin, admitted in 1742, aged 13. 


3. Henry (described as son of Henry | 


Stanhope of Derby), who graduated B.A. 
at Cambridge from Trin. Coll. in 1710. 

4. Langdale (described as son of George 
Stanhope of Pontefract), who matriculated 
at Oxford from Ch. Ch. in 1719, and became 
D.C.L. in 1728. Ga. RB: 


StoyTE Famiry.—Mrs. Ann Stoyte died 
in 1766. She had a nephew, Capt. Robert 
Finlay of Dublin, who died in 1766. T should 
appreciate further particulars about them, 
and also about the relationship with John 
Stoyte, of Stoyte House, Kildare, in 1780. 

BE. C. Finvay. 

1634 Hyde Street, San Francisco, California. 

EXETER CATHEDRAL EpirapH.—In the 
north-east angle of the north transept of this 
cathedral is the chantry of William Sylke, 
LL.D., precentor of the cathedral and 
Prebendary of Crediton, with the hexa- 
meter :— 

Sum quod eris, et eram quod sis, pro me, precor, 
ora. 
This is @ common pre-Reformation epitaph. 
What is the earliest extant ? Sylke is said 
to have died in 1485. 
JouN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





BANNISTER OF ANTIGUA.—The will of 
John Bannister, sometime of Antigua, was 
dated July 6, 1773, and proved March 18, 
1774. He married Elizabeth, dau. of 
(? Farley), who died at Harley Street, 
May 5, 1789, and was buried at Campton, 
co. Bed. She left three co-heirs: (a) Eliza- 
beth, who m. “apg 7, 1771, Sir George 
Osborn, 4th Bart. ; (6) Henrietta Maria, who 
m. Jan. 17, 1771, Hon. and Rev. Brownlow 
North, afterwards Bishop of Winchester ; 


'(c) Anne, m. Rev. Edmund Poulter (of 
| Portman Squere in 1787, afterwards Rector 


of Calborne and Crawley, Hants). 

In her will, dated Aug. 12, 1788, proved 
May 27, 1789, Elizabeth Bannister left her 
dau. Anne a seal bearing her own and her 
husband’s arms. Information required as 
to these arms, and also the parentage of 
John and Elizabeth. (Above details taken 
from Oliver’s ‘ History of Antigua.’) 

B. R. Mrrrorp, Major-General. 

17 Cadogan Square, S.W.1. 


ALDERSON, GLASS MAKERS.—Wanted Ce- 
tails.of Aldersons, glass makers of Warring- 
ton, co. Lanes, about 1840. This firm 
made by accident a lovely shade of blue- 
green glass, and presented all relatives with 
specimens. One was e@ beautiful pair of 
scent-bottles with cut stars, another was a 
set of finger-bowls. Each gift appears to 
have been different. 
. (Mrs.) E. E. Cope. 


CaREW TOURNAMENT.—The tournament 
organized by Sir Rhys ab Thomas at Carew, 
Pembrokeshire, excited general interest. 
Among the paladins there were Richard 
Griffiths end John Morgen, reported to be 
distinguished soldiers. Can any additional 
light be thrown on the latter nemes ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


RicHarp HooKeEr’s Bust.—According to 
Bloxam’s ‘Companion to Principles of 
Gothie Ecclesiastical Architecture’ (1882, 
p. 276), there is a bust of Richard Hooker in 
Sittingbourne Church. Is this correct, or 
should it be ‘‘ Bishopsbourne ”’ ? 

J. ARDAGH. 


Sr. AKELDA.—What is known of this 
saint ? All I can get to know so far is that 
she was the supposed daughter of a Saxon 
owner of Wensleydale in Yorkshire; that 
she became, a Christian; and that she was 
strangled by the Danes on account of her 
religion. Catholic martyrologies are silent 
regarding her. J. W. F. 
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Sm CHARLES WittiAmM Taytor, Br.— 
According to Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronet- 
age, 1829, he was M.P., and was created a 
baronet Jan. 21, 1828. Can any one tell 
me what was his constituency, and on what 
occasion or for what services he received his 
baronetcy ? C. A. C. 


RIDDLE BY GEORGE SELWyN.—That pro- 
lifie letter-writer Horace Walpole, in an 
epistle to the Rev. Wm. Mason. dated 
July 29, 1773, says :— 

‘**T will enliven the conclusion of a heavy letter 
with a riddle by George Selwyn, the only verses 
I — he ever made, and marked with all his 
wit :— 

The first thing is that thing without which we hold 
No very good bargain can ever be sold. 

The next is asoft white prim delicate thing 
Which a parson has got ’twixt his knees and his 


chin. 

Then what at the playhouse we all strive to get, 

Or else are content to go in the pit. 

Then all this together will make an odd mess 

Of something in something—and that you must 
guess. 

So you will; therefore I need not tell you the 
subject, nay, nor who writes this letter.’’ 

Presumably Mr. Mason sent a solution of 
some sort to this conundrum, for on the 
17th of the following September, Walpole 
writes to him :— 

**T have so totally forgotten what the riddle was 
I sent you that I do not know whether your solu- 
tion with all its humour is right ; you_may judge 
with what rubbish my mind is filled. have 
learned so many new things of late that I have lost 
my memory.” 

Does any one know what is the correct 
solution of this riddle, or whether Mr. 
Mason discovered it ? 

WILLouGHBY Maycock. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE GARDEN. —I should 
like to know if there has been compiled 
and published a Shakespeare anthology of 
the garden. Jas. A. Paton. 

Dalrymple, Ayrshire. 


Oxy CLOocKMAKERS.—Any information 
about the following, who are not in the late 
Mr. F. J. Britten’s list, would be weleome :— 

Danl. Keele, Sarum. 

Thackwell, Bristol. 

Wm. Ide, Tunbridge Wells. 


Is anything known of Michell of Launces- 
ton, a clockmaker of the eighteenth century, 
and of John Murch of Honiton, who in 1817 
made the clock which is now inside Sidbury 
Church 7 
_ H. C.’s query as to John Farnham (12 8S. 
i, 172) is not in the index to that volume. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





Jack STRAW AND Wat TyLeR.—In ‘ Links 
with the Past,’ by Mrs. Charles Bagot, 1901, 
p. 219, is the following :— 

‘“* Sept. 4, 1823. North Court [in the Isle of 
Wight]. I copied the following inscription from 
a curious old painting over the chimney-piece In 
the dining-room at North Court: ‘ This . is. the 
Pictor . of . Sqr: Willyam . Walworth . Knight . 
that . Kyled . Jake . Stran . in . Kynge . Richard’s . 
sight.’ ”’ ; 

This is an extract from forty volumes of 
unpublished journals written by Miss Mary 
Bagot. Some histories have it that Jack 
Straw and others were hanged in chains in 
1381, the time Wat Tyler was killed in 
Smithfield by the Lord Mayor of London ; 
but I have never before read that he (and 
not Tyler) was Sir William Walworth’s 
victim. Is there any known tradition to 
the latter effect ? WwW. B. H 


Barr Famity: THEIR ARms.—Wanted 
instances of the use of the following arms 
by any Barr family, especially in Ireland, 
at or before 1800: Azure, an eagle displayed 
gules. Crest, a lion’s head erased gules, 
collared or. Motto, ‘‘ Fortitudine.”’ 

H. R. P. BAKER. 

77 Accrington Road, Blackburn. 


Master GUNNER.—In the Rev. A. G. 
KEALy’s interesting quotation about burial 
at sea (ante, p. 106) it is stated that a salute 
was fired for a captain, master gunner, or 
other proper officer. What was the exact 
status of a master gunner ? Some years ago 
I tried to trace a man calling himself ‘‘ Master 
Gunner at Gillingham Fort” in 1804, but 
could not discover whether he belonged to 
the army or navy. He was married at 
Lubeck in 1762. L. E. Moriarty. 

35 Manor Park, Lee, S.E. 

[The quotations in the ‘ New English Dictionary’ 
under “Gunner” show that “‘ Master Gunner’ 
(1, c), marked as obsolete, was used both in the 
army and the navy. The quotations range from 
1548 to 1688. ] 


SomeERSET INcUMBENTS.—Thanks to some 
kindly reader of ‘N. & Q.’ (see 128. iv. 273), 
the Clerical Index Society has come into 
possession of a copy of the rare issue of the 
Rev. F. W. Weaver's ‘Somerset Incum- 
bents, 1889. Unfortunately, this work 
only brings the succession of the clergy 
down to about 1730. I have ascertained 
that more than one copy has been brought 
down to date in MS. entries. Has any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ such a copy ? or does any 
reader know where there is a copy ? We want 
lists of the later clergy, 1730-1900, or so, for 
index purposes, and should be grateful for 
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my assistance. To the lists of counties 
indexed must be added Middlesex, Warwick- 
shire, and Worcestershire ; end we are now 
getting on with Somersetshire. Can eny 
reader inform us where we may find lists for 
other counties, so that our index work mey 
continue ? J. W. Fawcett. 
Consett, co. Durham. 


New CHESTERFIELD LeEetTeRs.—Could 
some one tell me in what paper these letters 
appeared and the date of publication ? 
They do not appear to have been published 
in book-form. 

H. A. St. J. Miipmay, Col. 

31 Gloucester Street, Warwick Square, S.W.1 


KELLOND SuRNAME.—I shall be glad if 
some one can tell me the origin and meaning 
of the surname Kellond. I understand it 
springs from somewhere in Devonshire. 

Wa.tekR M. KELLOND. 
la Ashlar Road, Waterloo, dn Liverpool. 


LABOUR AND CAPITAL.-—‘‘ Labour is the 
father, and Land is the mother, of Capital.” 
Can any of your readers oblige with a 
reference to the source of this definition ? 


J. D. W. 


WayteE Famity.—A médnument in Ren- 
hold Chureh oe ates Edmund Wayte, 
who died in 1518. I shall be glad .of any 
information relating to this — 

W. GLAssBy. 

Renhold, near Bedford. 


HERALDIC: SABLE, A Lion RAMPANT.— 
Can any reader say what family blazoned 
their arms, Sable, a lion rampant betwixt 
six fusils in pale ? An answer direct would 
be appreciated. A. E. OuUGHTRED. 

Lawns Cottage, Hartlepool. 


MERCURY DRAWN BY Cocks.—I have 
before me two prints, evidently a pair. One 
is named ‘ Venere,’ and the other ‘ Mercurio.’ 
In the latter the god is represented seated in 
a car drawn by two cocks. The car is 
passing over a cloud, and in it are three 
beings, one of them in an attitude indicating 
fear. My conjecture is that they are souls 
being conveyed to the underworld. Under 
the print to the left is inscribed ‘‘ Raffaelo 
Sanzio Urbino”’; in the middle, ‘‘ Stefano 
Tofenelli delin”’ ; and on the right, ‘‘ Pietro 


Bonazto Veneto incise.”’ 

Would any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ kindly tell 
me why two cocks should be drawing 
Mercury’s chariot ?, Doves drew Venus, and 
tigers Bacchus, but both these cases can be 
explained easily. Is the print copied from 





through a long list of his genuine works end 
of the works felsely assigned to him, and 
I cannot find enything that throws eny 
light on the subject. I suppose that the 
print might represent ea figure taken from a 
larger work. Any information as to the 
probable date of the print would be of 
interest. T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


JAMES COCKLE, OF COCKLE’s Pitis.—Has 
any account of the still well-known surgeon- 
apothecary of this name been published ? 
When were his antibilious pills first patented? 
Was he the father of Sir James Cockle, 
F.R.S., sometime Chief Justice of Queens- 
land, who died in 1895 ? Both the ‘D.N.B.’ 
and the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ say that 
Sir James was the second son of an Essex 
surgeon named James Cockle, but neither 
authority mentions the pills, nor 4 Great 
Ormond Street, W.C., where the firm James 
Cockle & Co., patent-medicine vendors, still 
carry on business. HARMATOPEGOS. 


Titty KetrLte.—Who was Tilly Kettle, 
and where was he born? There is a por- 
trait by this artist of Rear-Admiral Richard 
Kempenfelt (1720-1782) in the Painted 
Hall at Greenwich Hospital. Are any of 
his other works in public galleries ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas: 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


‘* ARGYLES ”’ OR GRav y-Pots.—What was 
the origin of the word “ Argyle ”’ as applied 
to gravy-pots, and what is the date of the 
earliest known specimen? They had an 
outer jacket which held hot water so that 
the gravy was kept hot while on the table, 
a very necessary luxury in the days of 
large dinners, when all the carving was 
done at the table. Any information will 
be gratefully received. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 
[The only quotation in the ‘New English Dic- 
tionary’ is dated 1822, from Kitchiner’s ‘Cook’s 
Oracle’: ‘‘We have in the English kitchen our 
‘argyll’ for gravy.’’] 


Tur Hovucuton Meretinc.—As all turfites 
are aware, this is the style and title of the 
last of the three Newmarket autumn meet- 
ings. I am anxious to ascertain why it 
was so named, but so far my researches 
have been in vain. It was established and 
so styled in 1770. It is possible that it 
may ‘have some connexion with the third 
Lord Orford, a wild gambler of that period 
who resided at Houghton Hall, Norfolk, 
but this is only conjecture. If any reader 
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formation on the subject I shall be very 
grateful. Horace Walpole, who succeeded 
his eccentric nephew as the fourth Earl, has 
several allusions in his letters to the racing 
at Newmarket, but does not apparently 
touch on this specific point. 

WILLoucHBY Maycock. 





Replies. 


QUEEN ANNE: 
THE SOVEREIGN’S VETO: 
THE ROYAL ASSENT. 


(12 8. v. 95.) 


‘THERE are many references in ‘N. & Q.’ to 
what is popularly termed the ‘“ royal veto.” 
Probably the following list is not exhaus- 
tive :— 

18. vi. 556; vii. 50. 

3 8. ix. 374, 519; x. 55, 97, 137, 156, 191, 
256. 

5 S. ii. 426, 476; iii, 117. 

8S. iii. 369, 394, 456; iv. 418, 494. 

11S. xi. 451. 

The reply at the second reference (Jan. 8, 
1853) says thet the last exercise of the pre- 
rogative of rejecting a Bill, after passing 
both Houses of Parliament, was in 1692, 
when William ITT. refused his assent to the 
Bill for Triennial Parliaments. Perhaps this 
was taken from a foot-note in * Bishop 
Burnet’s History of his own Time,’ new 
edition, 1847, p. 587, which asserts that this 
rejection “‘is the last time the prerogative 
of the crown has been so employed.” Con- 
cerning this refusal of assent Burnet (ut 
supra) says :— 

“He [the King] refused to pass it [the Bill for 
Triennial Parliaments]; so this session ended in ill 
humour. The rejecting of a bill, though an un- 
questionable right of the crown, has been so seldom 
practised, that the two houses are apt to think it 
a hardship when there is a bill denied.’ 

The fact that this was not the last royal 
rejection of a Bill is given by Sir Thomas 
Erskine May in his ‘ Parliamentary Practice,’ 
€.g. 12th edit., 1917, p. 395, where he says 
that the last instance was when Queen Anne 
refused her assent to the Militia of Scotland 
Bill in 1707. Other writers (e.g. the Editor 


dent, 3S. x. 256) give a more particular date, 
viz. Mareh 11, 1707. 

These statements are not as precise as 
they ought to be. I have referred to the 








where I find, p. £06, that the actual date, 
though given as March 11, 1707, was in fact 
March 11, 1707/8. Therefore, according to 
the historical reckoning, the date was 
March 11, 1708. 

Similarly the historical date of the rejection 
of the Triennial Bill was March 14, 1693— 
otherwise 1692/3 (the Journals give, of 
course, only the legal years). Regarding 
this rejection it should be noted that the 
Triennial Bill was not the only one rejected 
on that day. The entry in the ‘ Journals of 
the House of Lords,’ vol. xv. p. 289, is as 
follows (the King being on his throne in the 
House of Lords) :— 

‘““¢ An Act for the frequent Calling and Meeting 
of Parliaments’ [7.e. the Triennial Bill]. 

“* An Act for removing Doubts and preventing 
Disputes Touching Royal Mines; and that Their 
Majesties may have the Pre-emption.’ ” 

To these Bills the answer was, 

“** Le Roy et la Reyne se aviseront.’ ” 

Concerning Queen Anne’s refusal of 
assent, March 11, 1707/8, the entry, 
vol. xviii. p. £06, is (the Queen being on her 
throne) :— 
““* An Act for settling the Militia of that Part 


'of Great Britain called Scotland.’,; 


‘* La Raine se avisera. ” 

On Dee. 22, 1694, the Bill for Triennial 

Parliaments received the Royal Assent (the 

King being on his throne). The entry is :— 
“* An Act for the frequent Meeting and Calling 

of Parliaments.’ 

‘** Le Roy et la Reyne I’veulent.”” 

On the same day a Bill of Supply (pro- 

viding money) received the Royal Assent as 

follows :— 

‘“*Le Roy et la Reyne, remerciant les bon Sub- 

jects, acceptant leur Benevolence, et ainsi l’veu- 

ent.” —* Journals,’ xv. 451. 

The same form appears ibid., pp. 203, 288. 

But in Queen Anne’s time this assent 

wes :— 

‘*La Raine remercie ses bon Subjects. accepte 

leur Benevolence, et ainsi le veult.”—‘ Journals,’ 


xviii. 506. 





* Journals of the House of Lords,’ vol. xviii.,!This, no. doubt, means thet originally the 


Sometimes in her reign (e.g. ‘ Journals,’ 
xviii. 162) ‘‘ bons Subjects ’’ appears instead 
of ‘S bon Subjects.” 
The Royal Assent to a private Bil was : 
“ Soit fait come il est desiré.” 
See ‘ Journals,’ e.g. xv. 290; xviii. 506. 
It may, I think, be assumed that the 
spellings were correct, according to their 
periods, seeing that in vol. xv. pp. 203, 
289, there is a foot-note as to “la” in 
“la Reyne,’ which reads ‘ Origin. le.” 
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Clerk of the Parliaments, or some one for 
him, had written ‘‘ le Reyne,’ and that the 
error had been corrected on examination 
before printing. 

The forms of Royal Assent to-day are the 
same as those of the time of Queen Anne, 
allowing for differences in spelling and pro- 
bably in pronunciation, and ‘‘Roy” for 
“Reyne.”” The Assent most frequently 
heard is that given to publie Bills, “ Le 
Roy le veult.”’ RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


“The Laws of England’ has the follow- 
ing note (vol. xxi. p. 275, s.v. Parliament) 
on this point :— 

** The royal assent has not been withheld since 
1707, when Queen Anne refused her assent to a 
Bill for settling the militia in that part of Great 
Britain called Scotland: see Journals of the 
House of Lords, 1707-8, vol. xviii. p. 506.” 

Lronarp J. Hopson, 

Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


The Bill to which Queen Anne refused 
her assent was, according to May (‘The 
Law and Usage of Parliament’), one for 
settling the militia in Scotland, 1707. He 
further says :— 

“The necessity of refusing the royal assent is 
removed by the strict observance of the con- 
stitutional principle, that the Crown has no will 
but that of its ministers, who only continue to 
serve in that capacity so long as they retain the 
confidence of Parliament.” 

JOHN PATCHING. 

Lewes. 

(W. A. B. C. and Mr. ARCHIRALD SPARKE also 
thanked for replies.] 





LILLIPUT AND GULLIVER. 
(12 S. iv. 73, 140, 199.) 


WueEn I propounded my query as to the 
origin of the former name as that of a 
portion of Parkstone in Dorsetshire, I had 
not noticed that I had been forestalled in 
every particular by your correspondent 
A. R. at 11 8. xii. 120. This is the less 
excusable on my part as another query 
from myself appears on the same page 
as his respecting Lilliput. Since I wrote 
I have maie some inquiries on the subject, 
and I am +} ot now prepared to maintain the 
opinion thet Swift owed the name Lilliput 
to the place in Parkstone. I have an open 
mind on the question. 

The following are results of my inquiries. 
I have traced the name here back to 1805, 
which seems to be the oldest date on which 
it appears in any document. In that year, 
as I am informed by Mr. Herbert Kendall, 
M.S.A., architect and surveyor of Poole, 


*‘a Perambulation was made from Canford 
to Sandbanks, and one piece of land is 
mentioned as being ‘near Lilliput.’” An 
old resident of Lilliput village told me 
that when he was a boy, “ about 55 
years ago,’ there were in existence, on 
the site now occupied by the garden of 
a modern house called Minterne Grange 
»t Lilliput, the ruins of a building called 
** Lilliput Castle,’ and that he used to- 
play in its cellars. He further told me 
that five or six years ago it was proposed to- 
change the name of the post office from 
Lilliput to Salterns, which is the name of 
another portion of the parish; but there 
was opposition and a controversy over it, 
and the proposal was abandoned. The late 
vicar, Canon Dugmore, did not fancy the 
name Lilliput (so it was said), and there- 
fore the chapel-of-ease which was built here 
in 1874 is known ecclesiastically as the 
«‘Chapel of the Holy Angels, Salterns,” 
Salterns, half a mile or more distant, being 
the place of residence of the donor of the 
site, whereas the chapel itself is in the 
middle of the village of Liliiput. However 
this may be, I think the village and post 
office are to be congratulated on retaining 
the name Lilliput. 

The same old resident told me that he had 
some recollection that Lilliput House or 
Castle had at one time belonged to a family 
named De Lisle, of which nothing is now 
known locally. 

I referred in my query to a smuggler 
named Gulliver. Here are some particulars 
about him. He was 
“the most famous of all the chiefs of smugglers 
upon the East Dorset,and West Hampshire coasts. 
sae His smuggling operations were carried out on 
such an extensive scale that he not only had a 
small fleet of vessels, but also teams of pack-horses 
and a number of men in his employment, who 
were stated at that time to be scarcely less than 
fifty in number. His favourite spots for landing 
cargoes were in the inlets of Poole Harbour and 
at the mouths of the chines—in particular, Brank- 
some Chine, on the borders of Hants and Dorset. 
But this famous Gulliver, who lived to a great age, 
leaving a large fortune, was not only a smuggler, 
but appears at times to have acted _ in the capacity 
of a secret-service agent for the Government. A 
writer of the period states that no movements of 
the French took place during the great war with 
France but that Gulliver was cognisant of them, 
and his knowledge was found to be so_ valuable 
that the Government often overlooked his smug- 
gling operations for the sake of the information 
that he was able to afford regarding the plans of 
the French.’’—‘ Wessex, painted by Walter Tyn- 
dale, described by Clive Holland,’ p. 60. 

I suggest another possible explanation of 
‘the occurrence of the name of Lilliput in 
| Gulliver’s neighbourhood. This Gulliver 
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was @ man of substance and consideration ; 
very likely he built himself a house in 
keeping with these attributes, and, re- 
membering a book that he had read when 
a boy, and also his own name and 
present importance—that he loomed large 
in the public eye — called it ‘ Lilliput 
Castle.” 

This name Lilliput, I may mention, does 
not occur in the two old local histories : ‘ The 
History end Antiquities of the County of 
Dorset,’ by the Rev. John Hutchins, 3rd edit., 
1861, and ‘The History of the Town and 
County of Poole,’ by John Sydenham, 1839. 
There is a@ station called ‘ Lilliput Road” 
en the Swansea end Mumbles Railway, 
and a hamlet called ‘ Lillyhoo,”’ - four 
miles S.W. of Maidstone in Kent. 

Penry Lewis. 





Westminster Hatt Roor (12 8S. v. 121). 
—A tract published in 1625 can searcely 
be regarded as the “ printed source ” of the 
tradition that there are no spiders in the 
roof of Westminster Hall because the 
timber is Irish. In Southey’s ‘ Common- 
Place Book,’ first series, p. 138, there is the 
following extract from an earlier and more 
famous work than that of Benjamin 
Spenser : 

“Thus it hath been the complaint of all ages, 
leges esse telas aranearum, vel quia juridici sunt 
araneae, vel quia muscas capiunt. et vespas dimittunt. 
ButI am notof their mind ; for I think that God in 
his providence hath so fitly ordained it, as prophe- 
eying or prescribing a lesson, that the timber in 
Westminster Hall should neither admit cobweb 
nor spider; and God make us thankful for the 
free course of our justice.”—Godfrey Goodman, 

**The Fall of Man, or the Corruption of Nature 
proved by the Light of his Naturall Reason.’ 

Bishop Goodman’s book was published in 
1616, and the superstition referred to was, it 
may be presumed, already familiar. The com- 
parison, of laws to cobwebs is ascribed by 
Valerius Maximus and Plutarch to Ana- 
charsis, and by Stobaeus to Zaleucus. The 
form of the saying as given by Goodman is 
most like that in Stobaeus. 

A similar legend has attached itself to 
that “ glorious Work of fine intelligence,” 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. 

In Wilkin’s edition of Sir Thomas Browne's 
Works there is a note of Wren’s in bk. vi. 
chap. vii of the ‘ Pseudodoxia Epidemiea,’ 
in which we are told that venomous things 
die 
“on Irish earthe, brought thence by ship into our 
gardens in England: nor is this proper to Irish 
earthe, but to the timber brought thence, as 





appeares in that vast roof of King’s College Chappel 
in Cambridge, where noe man ever saw a spider, or 
their webs, bycause itt is all of Lrish timber.” 

Wilkin wrote to a friend in Cambridge 
and gave an extract from his reply, which 
referred to “ the traditional aecount of the 
roof, and more particularly the organ lott 
of King’s College Chapel, being formed of 
Irish oak, and that no spiders ov their webs 
are to be found upon it.” After personal 
inquiry and investigation Wilkin’s friend 
said that he could discover no cobwebs or 
spiders, hut was informed that spiders’ webs 
were very abundant in some parts of the 
stone roof underneath the wooden roof. 
Wilkin also refers to a paper in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, tix. 30, by the Hon. 
D. Barrington, who examined several ancient 
timber roofs without detecting any spiders’ 
webs, end explained this as due to the 
absence of flies in such situations. But, as 
Wilkin, observes, this seems ineonsistent 
with the number of cobwebs found in the 
stone roof of King’s. Daines Barrington 
was one of Charles Lamb's ‘* old Benchers,.” 
and we nav guess that the roof under which 
‘Twelfth Night’ was first acted was among 
those examined. 

Some of these references were given by me 
at 12 S. iii. 396 in an answer on the Folk- 
Lore of the Spider. Epwarp BENSLY. 


ALDELIMA, 1280: ITs Locatity (12 S. 
v. 96).—It appears from Domesday Book 
that Aldelime was in the hundred of War- 
mendestrou in Cheshire. Cheshire formed 
part of the diocese of Lichfield until the 
formation of the diocese of Chester temp. 
Henry VIII. Aldelime would therefore be 
deseribed in 1280 as in the diocese of Lich- 
field (see Hemingway’s ‘ Hist. of the City of 
Chester, i. 296). The hundred of War- 
mendestrou became, about the time of 
Edward III., the hundred of Nantwich 
(‘ Hist. of Cheshire,’ published by Poole of 
Chester, 1778, p. 865). In the work last 
cited there is given on pp. 74-5 a list of 
benefices in Cheshire extracted from a MS. 
at Cambridge. These benefices inelude 
Aldalem, the annual value of which was 
5l. 16s. 8d. On p. 47 of the same work there 
is a list of all villages and townships in the 
hundred of Nantwich. One of these is 
Audlem. lLysons says: “The township of 
Audlem, or, as it was anciently written, 
Aldelym, lies nearly seven miles south by 
east from Nantwich” (‘ Magna Britannia,’ 
vol. ii. part 2, p. 494). Audlem in the 
hundred of Nantwich still exists. 

GEORGE NEWALL. 
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Buivecoat Scuoots (12 8S. v. 126).—The 
Bluecoat School, Birmingham, was founded 
in 1722, by public subscriptions and dona- 
tions, and was stimulated by the erection of 
St. Philip’s Chureh, now the Pro-Cathedral. 
The burial-ground attached to this church is 
of considerable extent, and a strip of land 
from it was granted at a nominal rent by the 
chureh authorities, on the ground that 
** profaneness and debauchery were greatly. 
owing to gross ignorance of the Christian 
religion, especially among the poorer sort.” 
Liberal contributions were received from 
many of the old Birmingham families, and 
a brick building was opened in 1724 accom- 
modating 22 boys and 10 girls. As early as 
1.90 a Birmingham mercer of the name of 
*entham had provided for the education of 
about 20 boys, and his trust was amalga- 
mated with the Bluecoat School, the boys 
being, however, clad in green for distinction. 
Another benefaction provided for the educa- 
tion of a number of Welsh children, there 
being many Welsh families in the neigh- 
bourhood, mostly poor, and the poorer 
because they had no assistance from the 
rates. 

The schoo! has been greatly enlarged on 
two occasions, and is now a large stone- 
fronted edifice, with no pretension to 
architectural ornament, but so simple and so 


good in its proportions as to be by no means | 


unpleasing, especially as it faces the large 
and well-planted churchyard. The only 
decoration consists of two figures of a 
Bluecoat boy and girl by Edward Grubb. 
Of these William Huttor says: ‘‘ They are 
executed with a degree of excellence that a 
Roman statuary would not have blushed 
to own.” Of Hutton’s knowledge of Roman 
statuary act we may entertain grave doubts, 
but the figures are certainly simple and 
pleasing. Of these the legend has long been 
told to Birmingham children that when they 
hear the church bells strike midnight they 
come down and disport themselves in the 
churehyard. The legend is of course per- 
fectly truthful, provided that the proper 
emphasis be placed on the ‘‘ when.” 

The Birmingham Bluecoat School has an 
uneventful but most honourable history. 
It has always been liberally supported and 
excellently managed, and has done ineal- 
culable good in its existence of nearly two 
centuries. Many who have found there their 
only chance of education have attained 
wealth and honour. One grateful pupil 
gave a donation of 1,000/. when he became a 
successful man. The school has also con- 
stantly grown, and now educates about 








200 boys and 100 girls. The costume of the 
time of George I. is still continued, and the. 
boys, as they are led by their masters 
through the streets, form a quaint and 
pleasant spectacle. 

The present school, large as it is, is over- 
crowded, and its removal to Harborne would 
already have been effeeted, but for the 
hindrance caused by the war. In suburban 
quarters the children will have purer air and 
adequate playgrounds, though they can 
searcely be healthier than they are in their 
present close quarters. 

Howarp S. PEARSON. 


The Bluecoat School in Wolverhampton 
was founded in 1696, and, so far as 1 am 
aware, is still in existence. "When I resided 
in Wolverhampton the number of scholars 
was about 80, of whom 22 were boarders. 

In addition to these the boys in the 
Wolverhampton Orphanage, some 150 in 
number, wore the Bluecoat dress. The 
Orphanage was founded in 1850. 

In the town of Leicester there used to be, 
and doubtless still is, the Greencoat Schook 
(Alderman Newton’s). 

Jas. M. J. FLETCHER. 

The Vicarage, Wimborne Minster. 


The following appears to give the required 
information. There is no date on my copy:— 
The Parent’s | School And College Guide, | or, | 
Liber Scholasticus: | Being an Account of 
The Fellowships, Scholarships, And | Exhibitions, 
| At The | Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Durham and Dublin: | By Whom Founded, | And 
Whether Open Or Restricted To Particular | Places 
And Persons: | Also, Of Such | Colleges, Public 
Schools, Endowed Grammar Schools, | Chartered 
Companies Of The City Of London, | Corporate 
odies, Trustees &c. | As Have University Ad- 
vantages Attached To Them, | Or In Their Patron- 
age ;| With The | Ecclesiastical Patronage Of The 
Universities, Colleges, | .Companies, Corporate 
Bodies, &c. | With Appropriate Indexes And 
References | Second Edition, Much Enlarged. | 
London : | Whittaker And Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
W. Curzon YEO. 
10 Beaumont Avenue, Richmond, Surrey. 


There is a Bluecoat School in York. It 
was founded in 1705, and is still carried on. 
in vigorous condition. A Grey Coat Schook 
for girls was established almost contem- 
poraneously, and that also continues its 
good work. But a day ago these institu- 
tions celebrated their annual festival, and, 
according to a _ time-honoured custom, 
assembled at the Mansion House, where the 
Lady Mayoress made each. child glad by the 
gift of sixpence and an orange. 

St. SwItHIn. 
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Your correspondent: will perhaps find all he | 


needs in that encyclopedic work, Carlisle’s 
‘History of Endowed Schools in England 
and Wales ’—2 vols., stout royal 8vo, issued 
early in the nineteenth century. I am 
miles from nearest library, so cannot give 
precise date, but copies are believed avail- 
able at British Museum, Guildhall, and 
Bishopsgate Institute. At the last-named 
is an excellent London collection (including 
nearly all the known literature on London 
schools), for which feature scholars are not 
a little indebted to Mr. Goss the Librarian. 
Wm. JAGGaRD, Capt. 


In the ‘ History of Reading,’ p. 391, by 
Rev. Charles Coates, 1802, is the following :— 

“In St- Giles’s parish [Reading], near the corner 
of Silver Street, on the south side of the London 
Road, is the building called the Blue-School. This 
school was originally founded, in the year 1646, for 
twenty blue-coat boys, and a master, by a gentle- 
man of great worth and character, Richard 
Aldworth esy: to which six more were added by 
Sir Thomas Rich, baronet, three of which are to be 
chosen from the Parish of Sunning.”’ 


R. J. Fynmore. 


Warrington, founded 1711 (see history in 
Trans. Hist. Soc. Lancs. and Ches. xxii. 89). 
Liverpool, founded 1709 (see Trans. of same 
Society, xi. and xiii.), now moved to Waver- 
tree. R. S. B. 


War Srane (12 S. iv. 271, £06, 333; 
v. 18, 79).—J. R. H. is perhaps correct in 
his impression that ‘‘ fed up” was brought 
home by soldiers from the Boer War, as the 
words are used in the City article of The 
Times of Oct. 1, 1204, and also in The 
Daily Telegraph of Oct. 20, 1200, and in 
both cases in the same sense as they are 
used to-day. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


“Yellow peril” is the name given to 
a well-known brand of cigarettes packed 
in yellow paper. They are also called 
“ gaspers.”” A. 8. E. ACKERMANN. 

“MACARONI”: ORIGIN OF THE WorD 
(12 8. iv. 326).--The story told by the 
Italian to a querist as to the origin of this 


Deacon IN Love (12 8S. v. 42, 104).— 
We ought to have the words of Cantilupe’s- 
Register. Has there been @ misunder- 
standing of the common phrase “ intuitu: 
caritatis,’ used in records of bestowals of. 
preferment ? If a deacon was admitted 
to serve a chantry, it must have been om 
the understanding that he would at once 
proceed to priest’s orders. J. T. F. 

Winterton, Lincs. 


Hon. Lfeut. Georce Stewart (12 8S. 
v. 12, 75).—The inseription at the first 
reference seems to me to be either @ hoax 
or @ manufactured epitaph, or, as has been. 
said, » case of “ senaing a man to his grave- 
with a lie on the lips of the people.’ He 
certainly was not what the epitaph makes 
him out to be. What is the entry in the 
burial register? This may throw some 
light on the matter. The only solution at 
present seems that he was “a bar sinister. 
Is there such a name in the Army Lists ? 

J. W. FAwcETT.. 

Consett, co. Durham. 


METAL-BRIDGE, DusiIn (12 S. ii. 487 > 
iii. 59).—This bridge has now been made 
free to the public. For nearly 105 years a. 





toll of one halfpenny was levied, the annual. 
rent being 3351. J. ARDAGH. 
35 Church Avenue, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


Wricut oF Ectmsatt (12 S. iv. 190, 285). 
—Coneerning the part played by James,. 
Duke of York, in the descent of this family 
the following supplementary facts may be- 
of interest. The uncle of his vietim, viz, 
Sir Arthur Darey of New Park, Hornby, 
brother of the Earl of Holderness, was. 
Comptroller of the King’s palace at York 
in 1665 (12 S. iv. 161). In Pepys’s ‘ Diary * 
we read :— 

“ Julv 27, 1665, to Hampton Court, where 
I saw the King and Queen set out towards. 
Salisbury, and after these the Duke and Duchesse,. 
whose hands I did kiss.” 

On pp. 572 and 573 of vol. v. of ‘ Lives of the- 
Queens of England,’ Agnes Striekland wrote 
concerning the events of July, 1665 :— 

‘““The plague speedily extending to Hampton 





word is of no etymological value. and was 
evidently concocted by some wag for the 
diversion of his audience. The Italian 
form maccheroni is a plural, signifying a 
mixture of flour, cheese, and butter. It is 
derived by Diez with great plausibility 
from It. maccare or ammacare, to bruise, 
pound. Maccherone, a  Jack-pudding ; 


macaroon, a cake originally of much the 
same composition ; and macaronic (medley) 


Court, their Majesties and the Court left on the- 
27th for Salisbury. It was agreed on the spot 
that the Duke and Duchess, with their retinue, 
should set off direct for York, much to their: 
satisfaction.” 

This is corroborated in the State papers. 
Amongst the archives of the Hartley 
family was a sheet of notepaper (now in the- 
present writer's possession) stamped in blue- 
fancy type ‘‘ Middleton Lodge, Richmond, 





N. W. Hint, 


come from the same root 


Yorks,’’ and containing the following jottings 
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written between 1793 and 1809 by a female 
hand :— 

“George Wright of South Kirkby married a 
‘bastard daughter of James Stuart, Duke of 
‘York. He and his wife Anne, who was born May, 
1666, were buried at South Kirkby in 1729.— 
James Wright of South Elmsall and Thurnscoe 
‘Grange.—George Wright of Thurnscoe Grange: 
shield, Or, fesse componed az. and arg. betw. 
three erased eagles’ heads; crest, a unicorn 
pass. reg.—Sarah Wright, the wife of Sampson 
George of Middleton 'yas.”’ 

On another MS. (undated, but appar- 
ently much older) of this family (seen by 
the writer) ‘George Wright and his wife 
Anne, daughter of Othia Hutton,” are 
recorded as parents of a son James and a 
‘daughter Othia. VALEAT QUANTUM. 





‘THREE Buack Crows’ (12 S. v. 123).— 
‘The piece will be found in the ‘ Miscellaneous 
Poems’ of John Byrom, ‘‘a name well 
known in literary history for his versatile 
genius, and varied accomplishments,” as 
Bishop Monk wrote of him in his Life of 
Richard Bentley. 

Though Byrom describes his tale as “a 
London story,” it is taken, ‘“‘ with very 
beseeming alterations,’ as Swan remarks in 
a note to his English version, from the 
*Gesta Romanorum, 125 (117). In the 
medieval version the number of the crows 
rises to sixty. 

J. G. T. Grosse in his German translation 
of the ‘ Gesta,’ and Oesterley in his edition 
of the Latin text, refer to Byrom’s verses, 
and Oesterley gives a long list of literary 
references in his note on this story. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


John Byrom of Manchester, whose Christ- 
amas hymn, ‘Christians, awake! salute the 
happy morn,’ is so well known, was the 
author of ‘Three Black Crows,’ which he 
wrote to be recited at one of the breakings- 
up of the Manchester Grammar School. 
There is an interesting article on this piece 
in the ‘ Palatine Note Book’ (vol. i. p. 21). 
The writer observes that 
*<it immediately hit the public fancy, and became 
a stock piece wherever there was a demand for sly 
satire couched in facile verse. It still has admirers, 
although it must be confessed that younger rivals 
have arisen and somewhat pushed it backwards 
into the shade.” 

The article investigates the literary sources 
of the story, and refers to Lafontaine’s 
‘Fables’ (livre viii. fab. vi.), Lodovico 
Guicciardini’s ‘ Detti e fatti pacevoli’ (which 
first appeared about 1569), the ‘ Fables of 
Abstemius’ (of which a French translation 


> 
of La Tour-Landry’ (written about 1371) 
the ‘ Promptuarium Exemplorum’ (com- 
piled early in the fifteenth century) and the 
‘ Gesta’ Romanorum.’ 
Wm. SELF WEEKS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


Grim oR GRIME: ETYMOLOGY OF THE 
NAME (12 S. v. 95, 137).—See also P. Ac 
Munch’s ‘Samlede Afhandlinger,’ vol. iv. 
p- 89 (Christiania, 1876), and O. Rygh’s 
*“Gamle Personnavne’ (Christiania, 1901), 


p- 94. 
Grim enters into many Scandinavian 
names: Arngrim, Asgrim, Steingrim, Thor- 


grim, &c. ; Grimketill, Grimulf, &e. Grimr 
is one of Odin’s titles. : 
ALEX. G. MOorFrFart. 


Swansea. 


The personal and regional names Grimm, 
Grimes, Grimsby, Grimston, Grimshaw, 
Grinketel and Grinkle (see 11 8S. iv. 187, 
233, 434, s.v. cytel) all spring from the 
Old Nerse grime ; as do the Celtic Graeme 
and Scotch Graham. See H. A. Long’s 
‘Personal and Family Names.’ ; 

N. W. Ht. 


BIRD-SCARING SONGS (12 8. v. 98, 132).— 
[ append some Worcestershire versions of 
similar lines. 

From Tredington. by 
aged 72, Oct. 17, 1912 :— 
Sho! all away, you birds that are so black, 

Come here to steal my master’s crop 

While I lies down to have a nap. 

From W enbold-cn-Stour, by The. Baldwin, 

aged 70, Oct. 17, 1912 :— 

Sho! allaway! Sho! all away! 

You birds that are so black, 

Come here to steal my master’s crop. 

If he was to come with his long gun, 

You would fly, and I would run. 

From Wimpstone, by George 

aged 74, Oct. 27, 1912 :—- 

Ye pigeons and crows, away ! away ! 

Why do you steal my master’s tay ” 

If he should come with his long gun, 

You must fly, and I must run. 
This is ecrroborated as the correct Warwick- 
shire version by the late F. Scarlett Potter, 
well known as an accurate folk-lorist. This 
version was ¢urrent in Ilmington in his 
boyhood. J. Harvey Broom. 


James Barnet, 


Bailey, 


HeDGEHOGS (12 S. iv. 76, 140; v. 105).— 
Will Mr. CLraupE Mortey be good enough to 
quote some more (even second-hand) in- 
stances of the alleged sucking of cows’ teats 
by hedgehogs ? The information he gives 





appeared in 1572), ‘ The Book of the Knight 


at the last reference is not very satisfactory. 





OQ ® heir 
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He writes of a letter he received in 1911{from 
Mr. Cockaday, who apparently claims to have 
seen the alleged act on “ several oczasions © ; 
but, for all this, only one (in 1906) is men- 
tioned by Mr. Moriry. We are told, too, 
that hedgehogs are ‘ very common in that 
district.” This being so, one would¢have 
thought Mr. Mortey might have tried to 
see the event for himself—for ‘‘ what the 
soldier said’ is not evidence. Then is not 
“fifteen or twenty yards” rather a long 
distance from which to see and be sure of 
what was happening? My fait), is greatly 
stretched when we are told that at that 
distance ‘‘the contraction of the cheeks 


}at Rome in that year. 


‘in the Rectory of Orpington till 1566. He 
went with thomas Goldwell, Bishop of 
| St. Asaph, to Rome, where we find both in 
| Janvary, 1163/4. In 1567 he became 
Camerarius, and in 1578 Custos, of the 
| English Hospice there, and was fist Rector 
of the English College, 1578-9 (ep. Catholie 
Record Soeiety’s Publications, i. 25, 485 
(ii.3). In P.R.O.,8.P. Dom Eliz., exlvill. 61, 
mention is made, among ‘the doetors that 
| be at Rome,” of D. Morris Clenocke, * over- 
|seer of the Englishe hospitall.’’ This docu- 
/ment is considered as belonging to 1581; 
| but Clenock had certainly ceased to reside: 
He was unporular: 


: : | ~ Biavasts <eeuleia : vas con-- 
fof a hedgehog !] in the act of suction also| among the English exiles, as he was con 


was evident ’’....and “* only the extremity of 
the mouth touched the teat, and the teeth 
were not in contact at all”’ ! 

ALFRED 8S. E. ACKERMANN. 


BISHOPS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
(12 S. iv. 330; v. 107).—The Rev. Joseph 
Hunter in his ‘South Yorkshire: The His- 
tory and Topography of the Deanery of 
Doneaster in the Diocese and County of 
York,’ ii. (1831), 97, writes :— 

“On August 18th, 1491, a commission issued 
from the Ecclesiastical Court at York, to William, 
Bishop of Dromore, to consecrate anew the chapel 
of Wentworth, in the parish of Wath, with its 
chapelyard.” 

George Brann is said to have been Bishop 
of Dromore from 1489 to his translation, 
April 15, 1499, to the see of Elphin. If the 





| sidered to favour the Welsh unduly. 


JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


There is quite{a lengthy bibliogray hy of 
this individual in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ the * Catholie 
Encyclopedia, Gillow’s ‘ Bibliographical 
Dictionary of the English Catholics,’ Foley's 
‘Records,’ and in the Transactions of the 
Catholic Reeord Society, but the birth and. 
death dates are not given. In the Ti ans- 
actions above he is usually referred to as 
either Mr. or Dr. Morrice. 

; ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


30ASE Brotuers (12 8. v. 95).—Tnere- 





is a portrait of Mr. George Boase in The 
Illustrated London Nev's, Oct. 16, 1897,. 
p. 521. 


|" I have a photograph of the late Mr. 


above extract is correet, George eannot have | Frederic Boase, and will be pleased to lend it 


been appointed until after Aug. 18, 1491. 
That being so, who was Bishop William ? 
Brann’s predecessor at Dromore is said to 
have been Thomas Radeliffe, 1440-89, and 
his suecessoe William ——, 1500-4. The 
succession of these Irish bishops 1s very 
uncertain. JW. ¥. 


Rev. Dr. CLrenock (12 S. v. 124).— 
Maurice Clenock took the degree of B.C.L. 
at Oxford in 1548, and, according to Mr. 


Gillow (‘ Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath.,’ i. 500), 
subsequently became D.C.L. and D.D. 


Nicolas Sander says he was a Prebendary of 
York, and, though this has been doubted, 
Dom Norbert Birt, O.S.B., has shown that 


Sander was quite acevrate (‘ Elizabethan | 


Religious Settlement,’ p. 152). Clenock was 
also Chancellor of the Prerogative Court of 














tc Mr. HAMBLEY Rowe if it is of any service 

for the purpose he has in hand. I am 

sending on the query to Mrs. Lewis Thom- 

son, who is sister to the three brothers 

Boase. She might be able to help in the: 

above matte:. A. Kate RANER. 
25 Boscobel Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF Eritarus (12 8S. v. 68; 
129).—Here are the titles of a few books 
that I have : 


Sepulchrorum Inscriptiones ; or, a Curious Collec- 
tion of about 900 of the most remarkable Epitaphs, 





| Antient and Modern, Serious and Merry, in the 
| Kingdoms of Great Britain, Ireland, &c., in English 
| Verse. 
| Vol. 1., 1727. 


Faithtully collected by James Jones, gent. 
[I have only the one vol.] 
Churchyard Gleanings and Epigrammatic Scraps >. 
being a Collection of remarkable Epitaphs and 
Epigrams. By William Pulleyn. [Undated.] 
Sepulchralia, or ‘“‘Sermons in Stones”: being. 


Canterbury, and Rector of Orpington, Kent, | Epitaphs from the Churchyards in the neighbour- 


and was Bishop-nominate of Bangor at | hood of Blackpool. 1873. 


Queen Mary’s death. He was one of the 
witnesses to Cardinal Pole’s will. He seems 
to have gone abroad early in Queen Eliza- 


Among the '!ombs of Colchester. 1880. 
Faithful Servants: being Epitaphs and Obituaries. 
recording their Names and Services. Edited and 


| in part collected by Arthur J. Munby, M.A., F.S.A. 


beth’s reign, though he was not succeeded | 1891. 
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As regards Mr. Fawcett’s question as 
to the possibility of compiling a list of 
works on epitaphs, see 6 S. x. 34, 35, 
where Mr. W. G. B. Pace writes as “the 
compiler of the‘ Bibliography of Epitaphs,’ ”’ 
and refers to 6 S. ix. 86, 493. Was this 
Bibliography ever published in its complete 
form ? F. J. Hytcu. 


‘The following are in order of date :— 


Select Epitaphs. By W. Toldervy. 2 vols. 1755. 

Select and Remarkable Epitaphs. By J. Hackett. 
2 vols. 1757. 

A New Select Collection of Epitaphs. By T. 
Webb. 2 vols. (1775.) 

Illustrium Virorum Elogia Sepulchralia. By 
E. Popham. 1778. 

Epitaphs and Monumental Inscriptions, His- 
torical, Biographical, Literary, and Miscellaneous. 
By Dr. Johnson. 2 vols. 1806. 

Church Yard Gleanings and Epigrammatic 
Scraps. By W. Pulleyn. 181- 

Moral and Interesting Epitaphs. By Wm. 
Henney of Hammersmith. 1819. 

A Collection of Epitaphs and Monumental In- 
scriptions. By Silvester Tissington. 517 pages. 


7: 

Epitaphs, Collected from the Cemeteries of 
‘Great Britain. By Joseph Barlow Robinson. 1859. 

Gleanings in Graveyards. By H. E. Norfolk. 1866. 

Bunhbill Fields Burial-Ground: Proceedings in 
reference to its Preservation. 1867. (Gives the 
‘inscriptions on the tombs.) 

Epitaphs [&c.] in Greyfriars Church-yard, Edin- 
burgh. By James Brown. 1867. 

Ancient and Modern Metrical Epitaphs. Edited 
by the Rev. John Booth. 1868. 

Curious Epitaphs. with Biographical, Genealo- 
gicaland Historical Notes. By W. Andrews. (1883.} 

Gleanings from God’s Acre, being a Collection of 
Epitaphs. By John Potter Briscoe. 1883. 


WB. 


CHURCHES USED FOR THE ELECTION OF 
MunIcIPAL OFrFiIcERs (11S. xii. 360, 404, 430, 
470, 511; 128. i. 38, 437; v. 127).—I am 
greatly obliged to Mr. Serr Weeks for the 
information given at the last reference, 
which corroborates my eantention (11 S. 
xii. 470) that the evidence of such use of 
church buildings, so far as addueed, is 
confined to the East of England, with the 
single exception of Laneashire. May I 
therefore beg to be allowed to take advan- 
tage of the present recrudescence of the 
subject to ask that pa:ticular attention 
may be given to the question whether 
the assertion made by the late Dr. Cox in 
his ‘English Parish Chu.:ch’ ean be sup- 
ported by any evidence? The statement, 
namely, that such elections used to take 
place in the churches respectively of Totnes 
and Plymouth. 

With regard to the ease of Totnes, I know 
that the best local authorities have disputed 
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the meaning of the document, the words of 
which seem to have given rise to the state- 
ment. As to Plymouth, while old in- 
habitants, like myself, can remember the 
time when the “ Guardians” of the poor 
were annually elected by ‘ seratching,”’’ as 
it was eontemptuously called, in both the 
‘‘old”’ churches of the town, yet these 
were not, and have never been reckoned in 
any sense as, municipal officers, like the 
mayor and aldermen of the borcugh. 
W. S. B. H. 


JOHN Mrers, THE Prorruist (12 §. 
iv. 45, 141).—In view of the numerous 
inguiries and replies which have appeared 
in ‘N. & Q.’ from time to time respecting 
this artist in profile, it would appear desir- 
able to draw attention to the article recently 
contributed by Mr. G. D. Lumb, F-S.A., 
with the above heading for title, to the 
‘Miseellanea,’ vol. xxiv., of the Thoresby 
Society. Mr. Lumb’s paper contains with- 
out doubt the fullest account of Miers’s 
life and work, his family and eonnexions. 
Profiles of the artist and others are attached. 
A list of profiles identified as the work of 
Miers or his firm, with the names of the 
present owners, and in many cases with 
the purchase price, is not the least in- 
teresting feature of this valuable contribu- 
tion. J. H. Lerupripce Mrw. 


NEw SHAKSPERE Society’s PUBLICATIONS 
(12 S. iv. 77, 143, 170, 338).—Many thanks to 
Capt. JAGGARD for reference to his ‘ Shake- 
speare Bibliography’ for a list of these 
publications ; but even this list is not quite 
complete, as I have Part 14 of Series I 
(Transactions, 1887-92, Part 4, 1904), and 
though this is mentioned in the numbers 
given in the record on p. 231, it is not given 
on p. 228. Neither is No. 14 of Series VI. 
(Robert Laneham’s Letter) mentioned in 
the detailed list or record. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


FRENCH ReEvoLUTION: “Eat CAKE” 
(12 S. iv. 272: v. 53).—I think that the 
letter from Lady Dillon to the editor of 
The Daily Mail, which appeared in that 
paper on Nov. 14, 1916, gives a very good 
explanation of what Marie Antoimette 
really: meant, if she did use the words 
attributed to her. I have read—l know 


not where—that the question was asked 
by the Dauphin. 

Lady Dillon states that Marie Antoinette 
did not know how the poor lived, and that 
she wanted to know why the peasants did 
contained the 


not eat the caisses which 
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French pdtés, these caisses being generally 
thrown away. | As the caisse was made of 
flour and water, it was eatable. ‘‘ A bad 
translation gave the word ‘ cake’ for ‘case.’”’ 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

[Lady Dillon’s suggestion is ingenious, but the 
saying is older than Marie Antoinette, as shown by 
E.G. C. ante, p. 53.] 


ALABACULIA, NAME OF A RACEHORSE 
(12 S. v. 98).—The word was coined from 
the name of a distinguished Oriental ad- 
venturer Ali Bey Kuli, a native of Circassia, 
who for some time arrested the attention of 
the politicians of Europe by his revolt 
against the Porte in 1770 and his attempt 
to found a new dynasty in Egypt. 

WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


Byron’s Bust at OxForpD (12 8S. v. 122). 
—Thorwaldsen executed, apparently, more 
than ene portrait of the poet. To begin 
with, there is the famous seated figure in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge, or- 
dered, according to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ by Hob- 
house in 1829, finished in 1834, refused a 
place in the Abbey by two deans of West- 
minster, and accepted for Trinity College 
by Whewell in 1843. Hobhouse was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Broughton de 
Gyfford. Is Y. T. right in speaking of his 
daughter Lady Broughton ? 

I have a clear recollection of being shown, 
some thirty years ago, a bust of Byron in 
the Biblioteca Ambrosiana at Milan by 
the learned librarian Canon Antonio Ceriani, 
and of his remarking, ‘“‘ This bust was— 
er—sculpted by Thorwaldsen.”’ 

Baedeker, ‘ Ober-Italien, 1902, p. 87, 
mentions it. EpwarpD BENSLY. 


*“ PENNILES BencH” (12 S. v. 126).— 
Lyon’s * Hist. Dover,’ vol. i. p. 19, gives the 
following :— 

***Severns’s Gate. —This gate fronted Bench 
Street, and in the apartments over it the customer 
of the port anciently received the King’s dues. 
Here was a place paved with stone, where the 
merchants used to meet, about eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon, to transact business, and in a course of 
time it was called Pennyless Bench.” 

R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate, 


Mews or Mewys Famity (12 8S." ii. 26, 
93, 331, 419, 432 ; iii. 16, 52, 113, 195, 236, 
421, 454; iv. 166).—The Rev. John Thom- 
linson in his ‘ Diary,’ under date Oet. 18, 
1717, writes: “‘ King Charles used to say 
of Peter Mew that he should preach and 
fight with any man in England ”’ (‘ North 
Country Diaries,’ Surtees Society Publica- 








tions, vol. exviii. p. 85). The editor, J. C- 
Hodgson, F.S.A., in a foot-note adds: 
‘** Peter Mews, D.D., Bishop of Winchester, 
who lent his horses for the artillery at 
Sedgemoor.” J. W. Fawcett. 


Goop Fripay PLEAsuRE Farrs (12 S. 
v. 124).—The gathering of persons, mostly 
young, on Holcombe Hill, near Ramsbottom, 
Lancashire, on Good Friday, can hardly be 
ealled a pleasure fair—it is more like a mob 
of picnickers. There are a few local stalls 
and swingboats at the foot of the hill, and,. 
perhaps, a couple of common-lodging-house- 
looking men singing and selling comic songs. 
The farmhouse on the top of the hill has some 
swings for children, and a band generally 
plays up there for dancing. The main thing 


‘for the visitors is to climb the moorland hilk 


and the 120 ft. tower on its top. Teas are 
provided at the farmhouse and at most of 
the houses round about the hill. Holeombe 
is visited all through the summer by pleasure 
parties, but the biggest crowd is there on 
Good Friday. The erection of the tower on 
the top to the memory of Sir Robert Peel in 
1852 may have been the first cause of erowds 
assembling there at holiday time. I doubt 
if the custom dates farther back than the 
middle of last century. 

There are several lesser Good Friday 
resorts in this neighbourhood: Ashworth 
Valley, Simpson Clough, Birtle Dene, and 
Grant’s Tower. This last tower was erected 
by the brothers Grant, who are said to have 
been the originals of Dickens’s ‘‘ Cheeryble 
Brothers.” It is on Top-o’-th’-Hough to 
the east of Ramsbottom. Holeombe Hill, 
much higher, is to the west of the town. 
Queen’s Park, given by Queen Vietoria to 
the borough of Heywood (1879), used to be a 
Good Friday resort for this district, but its 
novelty seems to have fallen off. Heaton 
Park, Manchester's big breathing space, is 
now much patronized on Good Friday and 
other holidays, as it is easily reached from 
ali parts of this populous district by electrie 
train and tram. Hollingworth Lake, near 
Rochdale, is another much frequented Good 
Friday resort. W. H. PINcHBECK. 

Bury, Lancs. 

During the first half of the eighteenth 
century a great “‘ Market ‘or Fair for Cattle ”’ 
was held at Wimborne on Good Friday, and 
was continued for seven weeks afterwards. 
To this the Pleasure Fair was naturally an 
adjunct. In the year 1765 the date of the 
commencement of the fair was changed 
from Good Friday to Friday in the preceding 
week, and it was succeeded by a market for 
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cattle which was continued for some weeks 
afterwards. (Cf. Russell’s ‘ Vindogladia,’ 
4, Herman Moll’s ‘ New Description of 
England and Wales,’ London, 1724, and 
‘Hutchins’ ‘ History of Dorset,’ iii. p. 180.) 
Jas. M. J. FLErcHER. 
The Vicarage, Wimborne Minster. 


The Eve Fair at Grantham, which 
‘breaks out, or used to break, as from 
the smouldering embers of a famous gala 
held on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
after the fifth Sunday in Lent, is the nearest 
thing I know of to a Good Friday Fair. 
Easter Eve is hardly a day on which one 
would expect to find the “rabble rout” 
asserting itself. Sr. SwrrHin. 


May (12 S. v. 123).—Florentius, b. 1732, 
was probably son of the Rev. Wm. May, 
B.A., St. John’s, Camb., reetor of Kingston, 
Jamaica, by his second wife Bathsua 
Beckford. He d. at sea June 4, 1747, 
aged 15, on his passage to Boston for the 
recovery of his health (Archer, p. 102). 
The rector left an only surviving son Rose 
Herring May, who was at Eton in 1752, 
but sent his sons to Westminster, viz., Wm. 
Vassall May, d. at Bath, Dec. 6, 181], 


pounds and existing in one diocese. Dickens 
states that probate was granted at Doctors’ 
Commons. Surely, it would have been 
granted at a provincial registry. 

In the same work, in chap. xlv., Diekens 
| has two instances of a peculiarity of style, 
— by him in passages purporting to be 
solemn or pathetic. It consists of a treble 
| protasis with treble repetition of the initial 
words, the third protasis being disjunctive 
and the words of desire being contained in 
a short apodosis. 

Thus, that irritating super, Mrs. Strong, 
when explaining to her imbecile husband 
her failure to commit adultery, says :— 

“If I have any friend here, who can speak one 
word for me, or ete. ; if I have any friend who can 
give a voice to any suspicion that, etc.; if I have 
any friend here. who honours my husband, or ete., 
I implore that friend to speak.”’ 

Curiously enough, this style is feminine. 
I have observed it in the addresses of 
married ladies, who eateh their breath at 
each protasis and repeat themselves to 
prevent the interjection of remark or 
remonstrance by their spouses, or possibly 
to gain time, wherein to formulate a false 
accusation in a plausible shape. But I have 
never observed the ada»vtation of _ this 





Florentius May and Rose May. 
Vi. 


About 1815 there was living at Maidstone 
William May, M.D.. described as author of 
medical works of 1799 and 1792, and of 
various papers in The London Medical 
Journal. WY. Ss Gea 


* Roucu ’”’ as HousEr-NameE (12 S. v. 97). | 
—The ‘E.D.D.’ gives as the twelfth signi- | 
fication of ‘‘ rough” 
@ rough wooded place ; a moor overgrown | 
with heather: uncultivated land; an 
closure.” It cites as examples the place- | 
name Great Comberton Ruff, and the quota- 
tion: ‘‘ Philipps promised to feed the horse | 
in a rough or enclosure.” 

Under “ Rowless ”’ 
lass, roughless) is the expression 
tenement,” which denoted apparently land 


OLIVER. 





(also roughleaze, row- | 
** rowless | 


“A small wood;|living animal, pellis of the dead. 


very artificial form to pathos. A woman 
in real sorrow will often, even in the pre- 
sence of observers, manifest herself naturally, 
malgré novelists. 

MARGARET WHITEBROOK. 


** PRO PELLE CUTEM}” (12S. v. 93, 132).— 
I have little doubt that the Hudson’s Bay 
motto is a perversion of Juvenal, Sat. X. 192, 
“pro cute pellem.” Cutis is the skin of the 
They 
probably knew more about Juvenal than 


n- | about Job in the Vulgate in those days. 


R. H. B. Bortom. 
Highgate. 
SECRETARY OF THE 


ANTHONY Topp, 


|G.P.0. (12 S. iv. 11, 114: v. 104).—The 
late Rev. C. B. Norcliffe in his privately 
| printed account of ‘Robinson of White 


without a house attached to it, or “ waste | House, Appleby,’ 1874, states that :— 


and unprofitable land” (1646). So, too, a| 
** rowless thing.” N. W. Hin. | 


** Anthony Todd was, I believe, son of Anthony 
odd, Esq. who died 15th November, 1767, and 


| who was sprung from the parish of Wolsingham, 


: seats 
DIcKENS’s TOPOGRAPHICAL Sites : A Pecu- | ©: Durham .....He had issue Charlotte, Ann (bap- 


LIARITY OF Styce (12 S. v. 
chap. xxxii. of ‘David Copperfield’ 
record is made of grant of probate to the 


37, 136).—I | tised 7th April, 1765). who both died young, and 
of, 499).——1N | Bleanor, who married 15th August, 1782, James, 
& | Viscount Maitland, eighth Earl of Lauderdale.” 


After giving particulars of the family of the 


will of Barkis, a carrier, who died near | latter Mr. Noreliffe proceeds :— 


Yarmouth, but in the county of Suffolk. 


| 
*The will, as is shown by chap. xxxi., was of | 





‘Truth compels us to declare that no reliance 


A | whatever can be placed on parts of the account in 
‘personalty, amounting to three thousand | Sir B. Burke’s Peerage of the family of Sir Lionel 
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Eldred Smith. Anthony Todd did not marry Eleanor 
Smith, nor John Robinson. M.P., Elizabeth Smith, 
as there stated; and although uncle and nephew 
do sometimes marry two sisters, they do not die at 
an interval of sixty years.” 

Mr. Noreliffe was an eminent genealogist 
and he informed me that the Rev. H. 
Todd, who edited Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, 
was a relative of his. Therefore the Rev. 
H. J. Todd would be a descendant of 
Anthony Todd. G. D. Lue. 


Leeds. 


ANGUISH STREET: ‘“‘ScorEs” (12 8S. 
v. 122).—J. R. H. is clearly mistaken. 
Anguish Street has no such intriguing deri- 
vation as he imagines, but the commonplace 
one of having heen named from the Anguish 
family of Somerleyton, who held the manor 
of Lowestoft with other manors adjacent 


in the hundred of Lothing, Suffolk, in the | 


eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
The street is a merely modern compliment 
to a very prosaic memory. 

“Seores”’ is still a general term in 
Norfolk and Suffolk for the deep narrow 
indentations in a hillside. 

The gangways to the sea and to the 
marshes by the sides of the rivers Ore and 
Deben in Suffolk are often called ‘* scores ** — 
hence the term as applied to the steep lanes 
running down to the seacoast at Lowestoft. 
I hazard the suggestion that the word is 
Norse in origin. H. W. B. Wayman. 


I do not suppose that the “wives and 
mithers ‘maist despairin’”’ of Lowestoft 
have been accustomed to speak of *‘ anguish,” 
or believe that the street mentioned by 
your correspondent was called after their 
emotion. I suspect that the name imports 
narrow street. Elsewhere than at Lowes- 
toft a “‘score’’ denotes, as the ‘E.D.D, 
assures us, “a vertical indentation in a hill, 
® gangway down a cliff,’ and so forth: 
roughly speaking a score is a mark, a track, 
a dividing line or lines. St. Swit. 


In St. Andrews, Fife, there is what— 
though now a street—was within my 
memory a roughish pathway; but it still 
goes under the name of ‘The Scores.” 
This runs parallel to, and within a few yards 
of, the cliffs which are washed by the North 
Sea. There appears to be little or no 
doubt that this name is a corruption of the 
old Scottisa word ‘“‘seaur” or ‘ sear ’”’?— 
vide Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dicticnary ’— 
“a eliff’’ or ‘‘a bare place on the side of a 
steep hill, from which the sward has been 
washed down by rains.” 


“ec 


J. | higher sea Beach Terraces. 
vu. 455 





| What may further corroborate this ex- 
| planation is that this road probably’ co- 
| incides with the 50-feet Beach Terrace of 
' geologists, while to the immediate south 
| of the city are still well shown two of the 
ALEX. THOMS. 
| 7 Playfeir Terrace, St. Andrews, Fife. 
| 


A favourite promenade in Irvine was 
styled the ‘High Seore.” It extended’ 
from the north port or gate to the old 
| harbour andshore. In 1646—7, when, during 
| the plague, Glasgow University classes were 
| temporarily removed to Irvine, the “‘ High 
| Score’? was the favourite walk of the red- 
| gowned students. A part of the same walk 
| was called the ‘‘ Low Score.” The name is 
|'now known only to the very oldest in- 
| habitants. Prof. Skeat gives the name as 
|of Scandinavian origin, meaning “a gang- 
way down to the sea-shore.”’ Another 
local name of like origin is ‘“‘ Halfway ’— 
haaf meaning the open sea. 

R. M. Hoce. 


Irvine. 
(Con. Fynmore also thanked for reply.] 


GEORGE Borrow (12 S. iv. 242, 311).— 
To the authorities already indicated may 
profitably be added ‘In the Footsteps of 
Borrow and FitzGerald,’ by Morley Adams. 
The book was issued by Jarrold & Sons, 
but is (vexatiously enough) undated. I 
think I purchased it (1915) when recently 
published. ‘The Borrow itinerary begins 
at p. 174 at Lowestoft with a view of 
Borrow’s Lodge, Oulton, near the site of 
the now demolished house in which ‘ The 
Bible in Spain,’ ‘ Lavengro, and ‘The 
Romany Rye’ were written. Excellent 
photographs of Borrow’s House, Willow 
Lane, Norwich, and of his birthplace, 
Dumpling Green, East Dereham, as also of 
himself in youth and old age, further 
enhance the value of the volume. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


MissEL THRUSH AND MISTLETOE SEEDS 
(12 8S. v. 98, 182).—The earliest extant form 
of the Latin proverb is that found in Ser- 
vius’s commentary on Vergil, ‘ A®neid,’ 
vi. 205 (the ‘‘Golden Bough” episode). 
After mentioning Pliny’s account (‘Nat. 
Hist.,’ xvi. 247) of the sowing of the mistletoe 
by thrushes, the commentator adds ‘‘ unde 
Plautus ‘Ipsa sibi avis mortem creat’ ” 
(Plautus, ‘ Fragmenta,’ 1. 168, in vol. ii. of 
Lindsay's Oxford text). Isidorus, Bishop 
of Seville, whose ‘ Origines * was so popular 
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‘$n the Middle Ages, aseribes the propagation 
of mistletoe to the thrush (‘ Orig.’ xii. 7,71), 
with the remark ‘‘ unde et proverbium apud 
antiquos erat, malum sibi avem cacare.”’ 

Erasmus in his ‘ Adagia,’ under “ Turdus 
“ipse sibi malum cacat,”’ quotes the fragment: 
of Plautus, arguing that we should read the 
last word as “ecacat,”’ not “ereat.” He 
does not notice the passage of Isidorus, 
but supports his emendation by quoting as 
a Greek equivalent, KixAa xéfer aity KaKov. 
Burman, ‘ Virgilii Opera,’ 1746, vol. iii. 
p. 37, approved of Erasmus’s proposal. 
‘A. Otto, who gives the fragment of Plautus 
and the words of Isidorus in his ‘ Sprich- 
worter der Romer,’ p. 52 under Avis, 4), 
is in favour of reading ‘ caeat,’* but the 
writer of the article Caco in the ‘ Thesaurus 
Lingue Latine’ thinks that while Plautus 
is alluding to the proverb which Isidorus 
cites he avoids the word ‘“‘eacat.” 

Otto has no quotation for the form 
““Turdus ipse sibi malum eacat,” which 
‘is possibly a later development, based 
on the passages in Servius and Isidorus. 
Neither does he mention the Greek form 
of the saying produced by Erasmus. The 
‘ Adagia,’ though an indispensable book, 
must be used with caution. 

Epwarp BEnsLy. 


“ Daverpy”’ (12 S. v. 11).—I do not 
“know the word “ daverdy” as applied to 
‘brown, but I have heard in this county of 
“Durham the word “ verdy-brown” applied 
to a greenish brown, or faded coat or dress. 

J. W. Fawcett. 

Consett, co. Durham. 


THe Swin (12 S. v. 95, 130).—Swin is 
from svinnr (Icelandic), meaning swift ; 
therefore a swift-running channel or stream. 
See ‘Icelandie Dictionary, Cleasby and 
Vigfusson, p. 611, and list of British river- 
names at end of book. 

Streatfeild in his ‘ Lineolnshire and the 
Danes,’ p. 194, refers to Swin water—Aqua 
de Swin (Hundred Rolls). . 

Avex. G. MOFFAT. 


** RAIN CATS AND DoGs”’ (12 S. iv. 328; 
v. 108).—I think I have read somewhere that 
this phrase is a corruption of tempo cattivo 
(bad weather), and that it was introduced 
into England by Nelson's sailors who had 
served in Italian waters. 

FreDERIC D. HAaRrFrorp. 





* Both Otto, op. cit., and_Prof. Lindsay in his 
-edition of Plautus, pass over Erasmus and ascribe 
the emendation to Burman. 











THe ‘New’ ENGLISH 
CHANGES IN ACCENTUATION (12 S. v. 32, 
105, 137).—Milton has in’finite many times, 


DICTIONARY’ : 


usually at the end of a line. 
Lost,’ v. 874, he has :— 
Hoarse murmur echoed to his words applause 
Through the infinite host. Nor less for that...... 
where my ear certainly requires a heavy 
middle syllable. How does he stress the 
word infamous? ‘N.E.D.’ says that in- 
fa’mous was usual up to 1730, but that Milton 
has in‘famous. I suppose the reference is 
to ‘Samson,’ 417 :— 

Unmanly, ignominious, infamous, 
for ‘Comus,’ 424, is inconclusive, as the 
word begins the line ; and in ‘ On the Death 
of a Fair Infant,’ 

Thereby to wipe away the infamous blot, 
one would naturally read infa’mous. Is it 
not possible to adopt the same stress in the 
line from ‘Samson,’ by giving full value to 
all the syllables of ignominious ? 

G. G. L. 


Toap-Juice (12 S. v. 70, 103).—A page 
on ‘ Venins de crapauds et de salamandres ’ 
is given in G. Roederer’s ‘ Venins animaux ’ 
(Bulletin des Sciences Pharmacologiques, 1916, 
xxiii. 300-304). Additional items from 
recent French scientifi¢ journals are readily 
accessible, but there is so much unzeasonable 
reluctance regarding toads that the above 
may suffice here. RocKINGHAM. 

Boston, Moss. 


W. H. ARNocp (12 S. v. 126) seems to 
refer to Samuel, James Arnold, of whom an 
aceount is given in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ where his 
date is 1774-1852. R. H. B. Bortom. 


GRAVES PLANTED WITH FLowers (12 S. 
v. 15).—The custom of planting flowers on 
graves is an old one. Wm. Tegg in ‘ The 
Last Act : being the Funeral Rites of Nations 
and Individuals ’ (1876), says :— 

“The custom of decorating graves was once 
universally prevalent: osiers were carefully bent 
over them to keep the turf uninjured. and about 
them were planted evergreens and flowers.”’ 

The following extract shows that the 
custom was far older than the time of Mrs. 
Piozzi’s tour :— 

‘““We adorn their graves with flowers and 
redolent plants, just emblems of the life of man, 
which has been compared in Holy Scriptures to 
those fading beauties, whose roots, being buried 
in dishonour, rise again in glory.’’—Evelyn’s 
‘Sylva’ (1664). 

Aubrey (1626-97), in his ‘ Miscellanies,’ 
reoords the custom at Oakley, in Surrey, of 
planting rose-trees on the graves of lovers 
by the survivors. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


In ‘ Paradise 
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Burt, MINIATURE PAINTER (12 S. iv. 47, 
115, 194).—Birmingham can be added to 
the list of towns in which Albin R. Burt 
painted miniatures. I removed the oval 
glass and card from the red-leather case ; 
on the back of the card is written in ink: 
“ Painted by | A. R. Burt | Birmingham.” 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


BapULLA, CEYLON : TOMBSTONE INSCRIP- 
TION (12 S. v. 37, 78).—I should have men- 
tioned in my reply that an illustration of 
Mrs. Wilson’s tombstone, reproduced from 
a photograph, appeared some years ago in 
The Sirand Magazine; but I am unable 
just now to give the date. 

Prenry LEwis. 


HERVEY OR HERVET (12 8. v. 95).— 
This surname is probably of continental 
origin, the Norman Hervé being cognate 
with German Herwegh—a recent poet’s 
name—from here-wic, army «dwelling, or 
encampment. Hence we get Hervey, Har- 
vey, Hervot, Hervet, &e. Hervot, Hervet, 
Hervit, are doubtless diminutives, as Pierrot 
is from Pierre. N. W. Hitt. 





Notes on Books. 


Corn from Olde Fieldes: an Anthology of English 
Poems from the Fourteenth to the Seventeenth 
Century. By Eleanor M. Brougham. (Lane, 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue making of an Anthology forms a delightful 
occupation, and it is surely as much to that fact 
as to any other that we may impute the astonishing 
number of these collections. Miss Brougham’s 
field of search lies, as a whole, so far behind us, 
that anything whatsoever culled from it possesses 
some interest, were it only through that quality of 
“‘quaintness” which time has imparted to it. If 
this volume gives pleasure to the reader—as it 
certainly does—it must have given tenfold greater 
pleasure to the compiler. In fact, it may be said 
that this pleasure has caused, now and again, too 
facile and indiscriminating an admiration. Most 
-of the really admirable things here are well known 
and fairly easily accessible. The hitherto almost 
unknown agp aig bulk of the book—if they 
had not the charm of age, would, in many cases, 
no more than bear comparison with the good 
magazine verse of to-day, and would, in some cases, 
not even so far hold their own. 

It is, however, quite unfair to approach this 
pleasant compilation in the spirit which criticism 
of that sort implies. One should rather dip into 
it, or go through it, in the mood and with the 
expectations which one brings to a survey of old 
family letters and photographs, bits of china, 
plate or furniture, good and solid and desirable 
enough to have descended through several genera- 
tions, but not works of genius or proper for a 
museum. They have something in them that 
thrills ; but it is not their intrinsic value. It is, 








actually, the fact of their being not choice, not 
rare, not linked with startling histories, but, at 
their own date, ordinary—a part of the neat and 
comely banality of life, whose function was rather 
to make going easy than to arrest—it is this itself 
which thrills. Now, in every generation, a certain 
amount of verse is part of the same scheme. 
Each period fashions its own to its liking, just as 
it varies the patterns on its china, and the outlines 
of its chairs and tables. So much of it as becomes 
commonplace gets to itself a peculiar significance, 
in virtue of that very commonplaceness, a worth 
and significance different, and differently to be 
judged, from the worth of classical achievements 
which live on in their own right. This is the kind 
of verse which has here been brought together, so 
far as the chief portion of the book is concerned, 
and it is by realizing, first of all, its true quality 
that it can best be enjoyed. 

The poems chosen are grouped under the head- 
ings ** Religion,” ‘“ Love,” ** Death,” witha ‘* Mis- 
cellany” at the end. The topics are much the 
same frcm one century to another—the earlier 
having the advantage in directness, the latter in 
developed imagination. The compiler supplies 
short biographical notes, which, when they deal 
with writers like Herbert, Vaughan, and Crashaw, 
seem a little too crude and slight even for their 
necessarily small compass, but are good and sufficient 
when it comes to dealing with the several “‘ mini- 
mus ” poets whose effusions are brought before us. 

Antiquaries and students of literature will find 
matter of interest here; but we would recommend 
the book principally to the average person who 
cares for poetry—and not for great poetry only, 
but for the current expression in verse of every- 
body’s ideas. Things made with the straight- 
forward simplicity and artless pleasure in the 
making which characterize most of these produc- 
tions hardly seem a matter for learned comment; 
hardly can become so merely by being old. We 
hope this collection will have a fate uncommon 
among books drawn from bygone times—that of 
being taken as it stands and enjoyed without more 
than a casual reference to the questions of scholar- 
ship with which it is connected. 


The Story of Doctor Johnson : being an Introduction 
to Boswell’s Life. By S. C. Roberts. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press, 4s. 6d. net.) 


BosweEtt’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ is, as Mr. Roberts 
remarks in his Preface, “ a long and, outwardly, 
formidable work,”’ neglected by many who might 
enjoy it. Here is an excellent introduction to it, 
full of plums, and attractively illustrated with 
contemporary portraits and views. Mr. Roberts 
—a member, we believe, of the staff of the Uni- 
versity Press before he went to the War—is 
evidently a lover of Johnson and Boswell, and has 
used with skill to fill out his picture other memoirs 
concerning the great literary dictator. His 
choice of passages from Boswell is admirable, and 
his sketches of Johnson’s chief friends are always 
judicious. Sometimes we wish to emphasize a 
point he has hinted, or to give more detail, as in 
his sketch of Johnson as ‘‘ The True-Born 
Englishman.”” This would, however, be taking 
the standpoint of a Boswellian rather than of an 
introducer, who cannot be expected or desired to 
say everything that matters. ‘The Tour to the 
Hebrides” has, quite rightly, a chapter to itself. 
We wonder how many people know that Johnson 
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wrote a memoir concerning this journey as well as 
Boswell. Mr. Roberts has been hampered by the 
exigencies of war in preparing his book, but he is 
well equipped in all essentials. 

His ‘ Bibliographical Note’ at the end is really 
useful. Johnson’s Collected Works, as he says, 
are easily obtainable secondhand, and, we may 
add, at a very moderate price. Macaulay’s and 
Carlyle’s essays must, we suppose, be mentioned, 
but neither of them is first-rate. Besides Sir 
Leslie Stephen’s volume in the ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters,”’ there is an excellent paper in his ‘ Hours 
in a Library’; and the University Press itself 
has published in Jebb’s ‘ Essays and Addresses ’ 
a delightful paper on Johnson. We rather wish 
that, when he was mentioning the house in Gough 
Square, Mr. Roberts had added that it has been 
well repaired, and is now a Johnson Museum full 
of interesting things. Mr. W. P. Courtney’s 
* Johnson Bibliography,’ 1915, is authoritative, 
and a very thorough piece of work which every 
student should know. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. P. M. BarnArp sends from Tunbridge 
Wells two catalogues, 117 and 118. The former 
contains tracts, broadsides, proclamations, &c., 
and its 79U entries afford many side-lights upon 
English history, beginning with Anthony Rush's 
‘A President for a Prince,’ 1566 (12s. 6d.), and 
ending with a form of prayer and thanksgiving for 
Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar (5s. 6d.). The fluctu- 
ations of the struggle between Charles I. and the 
Parliament. the restoration of Charles IT., the Popish 
Plot, and the murder of Sir Edmund Berry Goditrey 
receive many illustrations, along with topics of such 
present-day interest as the regulation of the price 
of coal and the production of butter. Highway 


robberies are also much in evidence, while on the | 


other side is Henry Fielding’s ‘ Enquiry into the 
Causes of the late Increase of Robbers, &c., with 
some proposals for remedying this Growing Evil,’ 
first edition, 1751 (12s. 6¢.). 

Catalogue 118 is devoted to ‘ Rare and Interest- 


ing Books and Autographs.’ The comments on the | 


second entry, ‘Historia Alexandri magni regis 
macedonie de preliis,’ printed Nov. 16, 1490 (8/.), 
probably in Southern France, form a good illustra- 
tion of Mr. Barnard’s knowledge of early typo- 
graphy. The notes on the pattern of the original 
binding of a copy of ‘Eikon Basilike.’ 1648, 
recently belonging to H. B. Wheatley (12/7. 12s.), 
also show keen observation. Thomas Hearne’s 
copy of Boece’s ‘Hystory and Croniklis of Scot- 
land,’ folio, 1536, is 40. Under Milton is ‘ Parlia- 
menti Anglizw Declaratio Mensis Martii 22°, 
Anno 1648 [1649],’ with an English translation 
published the same day (10/.). Mr. Barnard makes 
the suggestion that the Latin is the original, and 
is the work of Milton. In the ‘section ‘ Auto- 
graphs and Documents’ are a collection of 100 
autograph letters of nineteenth-century artists 
(151.) and a document signed and seaied by the 
Bastard of Orleans, Aug. 27, 1438 (25/.). 


Mr. J. 8. BILLIncuam. of Marefair. Northamp- 
ton. includes in his Catalogue 94 Billings’s 
‘ Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scot- 
land,’ 4 vols. 4to, calf gilt, 1846-52, 31. 3s.; 
‘ The Order of Chivalry,’ 4to, vellum, printed by 
Morris at the Kelmscott Press, 1898, 61. 6s. ; 


| illustrated with 12 plates, for 3s. 9d. 





and ‘ The Bookworm,’ 7 vols., wrappers, 1857-93, — 
15s. 6d. Among topographical works are R. W. 
Froctor’s ‘Merorials of Bygone Manchester,” 
1880, and ‘Memorials of Manchester Streets,’ 
1874, 5s. 6d. each ; Cruden’s ‘ History of Graves- 
end,’ 1843, 8s. 6d.; Park’s ‘Topography of ~— 
Hampstead,’ 4to, 1€14, 2l.; and Barnes’s . 7 
‘ Records of Hampstead,’ 1890, 7s. 6d. ; 
Mr. E. Briaes, of Lawrence Avenue, Manor 
Park, E.12, sends a four-page Trade List of Books. 
Among the works he offers are Bewick’s ‘ History 
of British Birds,’ 8vo, 2 vols., 1805, 11. 108.5 
Jakobsen’s ‘ Dialect and Place Names of Shetland,” 
1897, 2s. 6d. ; and a folio Bible in Dutch, with the 
Apocrypha, black-letter, Leyden. 1637, 51. 


Mr. D. W. Epwarps, of Bishop Lane Staithe,. 
Hull, sends his Rough Catalogue of Second-Hand 
Books, no. 17. This includes a number of chap- 
books, local pamphlets, and works relating to 
Hull and York. The prices are very modest, 
many of the pieces catalogued being only a 
shilling or eighteenpence. 

Messrs. GLAISHER’S May Catalogue (435) 
contains Publishers’ Remainders. Thus Marie 
Corelli’s ‘ Free Opinions Freely Expressed ’ may 
now be had for 2s. 3d., and a memoir of Ouida, 
Other 
biographies are Ryan’s ‘Queen Jeanne of 
Navarre’ (5s. 6d.) ; Violette Montagu’s ‘ Eugéne 
de Beauharnais : the Adopted Son of Napoleon” 
(3s. 9d.), and two works by the Count de Soissons 
—-' The Seven Richest Heiresses of France’ (3s.) 
and ‘Six Great Princesses’ (4s.). All are 
liberally illustrated. 

Mr. G. A. PoynprErR of Reading devotes his ' 
Spring Catalogue (77) to Miscellaneous Books, 
including a number of first editions of modern 
authors. Among the general books may be 
named the ‘ Keepsake’ for 1834 (5s.) and that 
for 1835 (4s. 6d.); Pearson’s ‘ Banbury Chap- 
books and Nursery Toybook Literature of the 
Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries,” 
with impressions of several hundred woodblocks 
by Bewick, Blake, and Cruikshank (17s. 6d.) 3 
and Straus’s life of Robert Dodsley the publisher 
(6s.). Grose’s ‘ Antiquities of England and Wales,” 
with the supplement for Scotland, together 
6 vols. folio, 1775-89, is 31. 10s.; and Lysons’s 
‘Magna Britannia,’ 6 vols. quarto, half russia, 
4l. 4s. There are several works under Heraldry. 





Potices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name: 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
but we will forward advance proofs of answers 
received if a shilling is sent with the query; 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

CORRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 


BroavsTAiIrs.—Forwarded to M. Esposito. 
W. H. W., Chiswick.—Forwarded to querist. 











